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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to assess the "effectiveness 
of community college Chicano Studies courses in raising the 
self-concept of Chicano students. It was conducted during an 18-week 
semester at an established community college in an urban a^a of 
California. Minority students constituted 45 percent of t^^college* s 
total enrollment. The study sample consisted of 65» Chicano stAidents 
(42 males and 23 females) who completed one of four Chicano Studies 
courses (Chicano Literature , the Chicano and Edu&ationrr ;tJxe 
Psychology of the Hexican-American, and, the Mejcitram-imef icaa in the 
United States) . The dependent variable of self-conc^t was me^asured 
by the administration of the Tennessee Self-Concept S^^^e on the" 
first and last days of class. Results indicgited that patti.cipation'^ 
a Chicano Studies course significantly increased the self -concepts of" 
Chicano students. No significant differences were found on tl 
relationships between incomer grade point average^ sex dif f erefi^^^^r 
and the self-concept measures. An extensive bibliography is appen^d^ 
(DC) 
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The coi^unity colleges have experienced a great 



increase in enrollments. Ifhile current enrollments appear to 
be stabilizing, the^conmunlty colleges^ca^be expected to 
perform a significant role in meeting the edl^^tional needs 
of future students. Many of the new students attending the 
community colleges have been described in the literature as 
nontradi tional, high-risk students jvfho have doubts about 
their academic ability and their self-concept, .AT need e;5fitts 
for programs of instinaction that enhance the self -concept • 
This study was concerned with the Chicano student in the 
commur^ty co.llege and assessed the effectiveness of Chicana ^ 
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in raising the self -concept of Chicano students. 
This study investigated the relationship between 
Chicano Studies and self -concept -/The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether partlgd pati on in the learning 
activities of a ^hicano &^dies course would significantly 
Tncrease-the self-conoept bf Chicano^ students enrolled in 
Chicano Studies at the \community college level. 
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The study took place izi urban California 
community college that was established in I916. - The college/ 

had an enrollment of 8400 students wit\ minority students^^ 

/ 

comprising ^5 percent of the total enrollment. <^ 

Sixty-five Chicano students enrolled in one of four 
selected Chicano Studies courses were assessed for changes in 
self -concept measures. The students were enrolled in the non- 
required courses on a voluntary basis. 

It was hypo^hesiEed that significant differences on 
pre-post self -concept measures would be shown by: (1) Chicano 
students who completed a Chicano Studies course. (2) Chicano 
students above established median i^ome levels. (3) Chicano 
students above established mean cumulative grade point 
average. (4)-Chicana females. ^ 

The study was conducted during an 18 week semester. 
The dependent variable of seli-concept was measured by means 
of the Tennessee Self-Concepjb Scale. Participants were 
administered the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale on the first 
'day of instruction- and at the conclusion of the course. The 
statistical design employed to analyze the reported pre and 
posttest data on self-concept measures was a one-way analysis 
of covariance. All hypotheses vrere tested at the ,05 level 

of significance. 

The results of the t-tests for the hypothesis that 
a course in Chicano Studies would significantly, increase the 
self-concept of Chicano students indicated that there was a 
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significant ^fference<.^between the means of the pre and post- 
test for the self-concept varliabl^' (p <^.0O1)* The results 
^f the one-w4y analy^s of covariai;icp^indicated that no 
significant difference^ were foun^ on the relationships ^/ 
betv7^en income, grade point average, sex differences and 
self -concept measures. 



It was therefore concluded that participation in 

i 

the learning activities of a Ghipano Studies course 
significantly increased the .se^f -concept of Chicano students. 
A specialized course of instruction that^ v?as ethnically and 
culturally oriented arid th^it emphasized self -concept 
enhancement affected the self -concept in a positive direction. 

It was suggested that community colleges could 
perforln^n important function in meeting the educational and 
psychological needs of Chicano students by providing a Chicano 
Studies"^cuyriculum. It was ^ts^ suggested that community 
colleges and other educational institutions could perform a 
valuable service for all students by providing an educational 
curriculum that enhances the self-oo:^icept • 

\ 
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\, CHAPTER 1 / • . 

INTRODUCTION / 



Cont^xtT of' the Problem / / \ y ' 'v 

-ComiHunity colleges /experienced a number of changes 
durirfg. the decade, of the 1^0's and the early 197 0»'fi, , These, 
changes were re^lecteA iti increasing enrdllments, a new type^ 
of , community collegSt-^udent , and the intrqciticfciori of "^ew 
courses in the colle'ge curripulum. These trendSs have , , 
Aonse^quences for' theQfuture' role of the : community colleges, 
j The Oarn^gie Commission on Higher Education ('1970'f 

3) reported' tTiatt "'the .most striking recent structural 
development, in higher ^e^uqati.oji, in ^;he United 'States -has 

. * ' w- ^ ; r . ' - \ ■ - V ^ 

beep the phenomenal growth, of c6mmunity co].loges," The twor 

^ . .^V ' - " " / . ^ ' ' . ^ ^ ^ 

J:ear colleges ^ntl^ specialised iftsijitiations accounted for 38 

. ' ' " '"^'''^ * * ' ' ' ' ' 

PQrdent »of' all- the' institutions and 28 -percerit of the students 

'Xri higher /education, in 197 b (The Carnegie Commission on • . 

* ^ ^ ^ ^\ " " 

Higher Education, 1971). Total enrollment in twpj:^jFes[ 

r ^ • ..^.^.^ — , 

irtstii :utions; nearly tripled 'b ejaieft^^I9fe3'-- 1970 (The Carnegie 

'Comiiiissioh pn Higher Education, 1971). Monroe" (1972) pre- 

'dieted that approximately . thr^e-fourths of all cdllege fresh- 



men would be attending a community college by 1980 • 

^ c / 

Several factors contributed to the large enrollment 
increases in the community colleges • Among these were the ' 
opefT admission standards, the convenient geographic locations 
of the cofflm[unity colleges and low tuition policies (The 



Carnegie; Commission on Higher Education, 1970) • Medsker and 
Tlllary (1971) reported that approximately one-third of all 
students entering college in the United States entered 



thrbuiEh the ••open doors" of the ccSnmunity college • Thpy / 
found* that 60 percent of college age persoi)6 in California 
entered higher edupation through the community colleges, 

-In addition to large enr^ilsj^t increases, the compo- 
sition of the student population has ^Iso changed. The 
community colleges open door policy 14ls enabled a new 1;ype of 
student to attend college. BapiS^ minorities were among the 
new types of students appearing on campus in significant , 
number'g. Newman (1971) found that I966 marked the beginning 
of. a major •attempt to' incoi^porate minorities ' into higher 

educat'ion. Brossin^n and Rpi)erts (1973) reported that students 

* ' ' ' ' 7 / jU" • ' V ' 

from various ethnic, rac^al^ and culttiiml minorities were 

■ / ' < • / - 
attending community c^leges in unprecedented "numbers. While 

0'Banlon*{1972) and 'Gamete Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. (1971) have f oxipd,' that Jiinority enrollments were still 

under-represented^n comparison to their population ratio, 

/ ' J " . " . 

students from racial minoii^ties comprised a significant 

number of new enrollment increases (The Carnegie Commission ^ 
• on Higher Education, l'97l! Brossman, 1973). 

' ' The new student attending the community college J&s 
been described in the related lit6ratur\e as less capable 



academically than previous students who attended the co^unity 
college and less capable than the four year college student. 
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O^Banion (1972, p. ^1) states, '••all researchers 
confirm that community - Junior college students, compared to 
their counterparts^iT i'our - year colleges and universities, ' ^ 
scpre significantly lawer on all current measures of academic 
/ability," Cross (1971) re^rted on the low achievement skills 
^ I and attitudes of the new student • Roueche and Kirk (1973) 
^ identified the new community college students as "nontraditional* 
students who had little chance of achieving academic subcess 
in traditional ^^^^olleges, students .whose parents did not aittend 
college, students who never gave serious thoughts to attending, 
college, Moore (1970) referred ^o the new student' as a "high 
risk" student who had* experienced failure before, a student 
> who faced overwhelming odd^ in attempting to succeed^in school* 
Many of the n6w students attending the communitV 
colleges have also been described as "being less confident of ^ 
their abilities and as having low self -concepts (Medsker anj 
Tillary, I96I; O'Banion, 1972; Collins, 1972). Cross (1971) 
Collins (1972) describe the "new students" as being 
sive, lacking confidence in themselves, feeling that they 
will fail, and avoMing uncertain situations, Roueche and 

Kirk (1973. ?• 70) Istatedj ' ^ ^ 

The community college high-risk student, then, 
^ . is often J^esitant, conservative, low-achiever 
wit^h serious self -doubts, lack of confidence, 
^—^^ poor mental health, and motivation too low to 

detect • He asks to be taught but does not 
really believe he can learn because he has 
experienced a lifetime of academic failures • 
While he aspires to self-actualization, he . 
v/ill fail again. \ 
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\ There has been a lack of attention directed tdwar^* 
the nontraditional student who has learning problems and a 
low self -concept, ^Rpueche and Kirk {1973f P» 6l) stated, "in 
1968 there was no tangibly evidence ithat community colleges 
were doing anything positjive for i^iontraditlonal, high-risk 
students," O^Bani^ (1972, p*;33) has fetated,^ "bhere i-s too 
little focus on developing positiv^^self -^^ncepts and motiva- 
tion to allow the student to overcora^. his hrs^ry of failure," 
There is a need for develo^^^Sri^ programs ins 




tion, that enable studentq to perceive, themaelves as worthy and 
valuable human beings. While limited concerr^xhas bee^ shown 
'for the nontraditional student, some progress hsis been made, 
Roueche and Kirk (1973) have, described successful ' developmental 
programs meeting the needs .of the ndhtraditional student. All 
of the programs emphasized the pei'soi^al development of e^h 
student ahd the-^velopment of a positive self -concept, \^ ♦ 

The possible role that the education§il system may 
perform in self-conce»pt "Enhancement has assumed greater 
. importance^n^th the recent trend suggesting a relationship 
betw|LenJielf --concept and academic achievement (Purkey,.. 1970) • 

positive self -concept has been viewed as -essential for 
educational success. The possible relationship between self- 
concept ,vacQidemic achievement, and courses that enhance the 
self -concept inay have, important consequences fbr the new 
type's of students '.enrollirrg in the community colleges^^--^ 
students desfcribed as underachi evers and as having a low - 



self -^concept • ^ ^ ' , 

s 

. /' One of the groups of the new students that have 

appeared in increasing numbers on the community college 
campuses was composed of Ch^cano students. Lopez and Enos 
(1972) reported on the trend towards an increasing Chicano 
student enrollment in the Southwest colleges and especially 
in the California community colleges. 

The nontraditional student was described as a low 
achiever and as having a low self-concept. Chicano students 
have also been described in the literature as low achievers 
and as having a negative self -concept. Ortego (1970) reported 
^at Chicanes have completed less years of education than other 
groiips. McDaniel (I967) found that low income Chicano students 
in grades *one through six showed a decline in self-concept 

SQores >as, they advanced from the first to the sixth grades. ^ 

- \ \ 

Carter (1970> P» 53) stated, "self -derogation is seen by most 

' . \ ' ^ ' 

schoolmen as \eing characteristic of a disproportionate percent 

age of Mexican-As^erican children, especially; adolescents." 

\ 

\ It was pi^eviously mentionet^ that some developmental 
programs h^ve been sucxcessful in enhancing the self-concept 
of the nontraditional strident. Chicano Studies^ courses have 
also been viewed as self-eiiHancing^ Several educators have 
pj^opoged Chicano Studies courses as a possible solution to the 
personal and educational problems associated with negative 
self -concept (Lopez and Enos, 1972; Cabrera, 1971).- One of 
the Justifications cited by Chicano educators for Chicano ^ • 



studies courses was the value of "these courses in raising the 
self-cor^cept of Chicano students and the possibility that a 
positive self-concept might -contribute to learning in other 
basic educational skills; (Lopez and Enos, 1J97Z; Cabrera, 1971)* 
• ' One of the challenges facing the community colleges 

is how to cope with the increasing number of Chicaijo students 
on the community college campuses. Several studies alluded to 
Chicanes as having academic problems, a negative self -concept , 
and as performl^ng poorly in the traditional educational 
curriculum, • . ^ 

i 

Purpose of the Study 

It was suggested that Chicano Studies courses were 
potentially promising in selfyconcept enhancement. This study 
will focus on the 'Chicano student and will address itself to 
the relevant literature studies on the self-concept of the 
Chicano. tK^ st^dy will also assess the relationship-^between 
self-concept and ^Chicano Studies, The purpose of this study 
was tb determine whether participation in the learning 
activities of Chicano Studies courses would significantly raise 
the self-concept of Chicano students enrolled in these courses 
at the community college level. 

Statement of the Hypotheses ^ 

On the basis of the literature reviewed in Chapter II 

it is hypothesized that; 

I. Chicano students who complete a Chicano 
/ Studies course will show significant 

increases, on pre-post self-concept 
measures. 



II. Chicano students ^bove established 
median income levels will have a 
significantly higher measured self- - 
concept than Chicano students below 
the median income level. 

III. Chicano students above established mean 
cumulative grade point averages will 
have a significantly higher measured 
self-concept than Chicano students 
below the mean cumulative grade point 
average . 

^ IV. Chicana females will Wave a significantly 
higher measured self -concept than Chicano 
males. 



Definition of Terms 

For the purpose of thts study ^he, following terms are 

defined as follows: 

Chicano » The terms Mexican, Meii can-American, 

Spanish surname, and Chicano are often us^ in, describing a 

person ,of Mexican descent. A person bom in Mexico identifies 

himself as a Mexican. A Mexican- American lis of Mexican des^cent, 

but? his' birthplace is in the United States .1 Spanish surname, 

includes those persons whose last name is o^ Spalnish origin. 

The origin and meaning of the word, "cliicano" is 

debatable and causfs a difference of opinion ihsj^erpreta- 

^tiom The word does not appear in dictionar .es# The word, 

•'Chica^iQ^Mia^^ defined in both a positiV( 

manner. There is no one agreed upon view on Ithe origin and 
* * 1 

meaning of the word. Macias (1971) expressed! the , opinion 
that "Chicano" came from Northern Mexico. One view advanced 
is thkt "Chicano" was the result of combining I the "Chi" from 



and negative ^ 



IG 



\ 




Chihuahua, a ci^y and state of northerQj4exico, and the "cano' 
froni Mexicano, si-mmen (1972) attribul^d t5ie">a5dl:to__Nahuatl 
origin, suggesting th&t Indians pronourtced Mexicano as "Me-shi- 
ca-noh." In time the first sylla)^ was dropped and the "shi" 
was re|)lacea' with "ch." knoptCex view is that "Chicano" was a 
product-^of the slang u^ed by the Pachucbs of the 19^0*^ 

The me^Jlings attached to the word "Chicano" vary. 
Some persOTi^associate ,the v(ord with militancy. Others relate 
it tpK^exico and a derogatory meaning related to a bum, hood, 
Cm low class. Macias (1971^) has 'related the word "Chicago" 
to a positive meaning of>^ide and self respect. A "Chicano" 
is viewed as a person \Jho is pro\id of his background and is 
involved in J^taf^roving the conditions of his people. Simmen 
(1972) J^s pointed out that an increasing number of 

ividuals are calling themselves Chicano. As more people 
adopt the term., the meaning changes. Simmen (1^2, p. 5^) 
has stated that in the future a Chicano might be defined as, 

~^n American of Mexican descent who attempts through peaceful, 

^ / 
reasonable, and responsible means to correct the image of the 

Mexican-American and to improve the position of this minority 
in the American- social structure." 

positive or negative reaction towards the,-*'erm" 
"Chicano" is related to a person's age, birthp2^' and 
geographic area in\hich he resides. There^ disagreement 
on . both the origin of the word and meapSrhg. For the puposes 
of this study, the word "Chicano" yrfll be used. The meaning 
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associated' with it will be related to a positive^eaning of 
priAe and involvement^ in issues corifterning person^ of Mexican 
desc|iit« 

Chlckno Studies . Courses that are oriented towards''* 
a Mexi^an-Amerili^an or Chicano Studies subject matter. These 
courses^ are , part \of the college curriculum in the ctimmuility 
college where the ^^resent study was conducted. The courses 
are of one semestef\ duration and carry three units of, credit,' 
The four courses 'selected for assessment of self -concept 

enhancement were: \ ^ 

\ ^ 

(1) Social Science ^2t The Mexican-Americn in the 

United State?. 

(2) Human Development 1: The Chicano and Education, 

(3) Psychology 37: Psychology of the Mexican- 
American. 

(if) English 37: Chicano Literature. 
Self-Conce-pt . The attitudes and feelings that a 
person holds about himself. Inherent in the self -concept is 



the valu^^jt^af^Tperson^ssigns to himself^ and his perception 
of his ^elf -worth on a negative to positive scale. 

• Median Income . A yearly income figure of $7,000 was 
designated as the median income. This figure represi<it§^ the 
median income reported by the subjects who participated in 
this experiment. 

Mean cumulative grade point avefiaffe . ' The mean 
cumulative grade point average was identified as 2.7^. This 
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fifeure represented the mean cumulative grade point average of 
thi community college student body that served as the locale 
fori this study. . / ^ 

Chicana. Females of Mexican descent. ^ 

The Significance of the Study 

\i Although studies have examined the changing Student 

\ 

body cdmposition of the community colle g&g. the se]^f -concept 
of the new student, and the need for developmental programs, 
limited attention has been focused on the Chicano student. 
Healey and DeBlassie (197^) found that studies examining self- 
concept have primarily concentrated on Blacks and Anglos. 
There is a need to conduct studies that concentrate on the 
Chicano 'student as one segment of the new student in the 
. community colleges. How important is the self -c6^lcept to 
learning? Does the Chicano student have a low achievement 
record and a negatl^ve self-conj>ept? How effective are Chicano 
Studies c'^^Sses in significantly raising the self -^^ipnoept Of 

Chicano students? 

Lopeg and Enos (1972) have found an increase in 
Chicano Studies courses in California colleges. Studies , 
. assessing the effectiveness of Chicano Studies in self-concept 
enhancement are lacking. Zerkel (1971) has called attention;^ 
to the need for evaluating the effectiveness of multicultural 
programs in raising self -concept. Cabrera (1971. P. 18) has 
also shown .the necessity fo/'art evaluation of Chicano Studies: 
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Are all individuals crippled % a^^^tisi of 
inferiority and if not is there a total 
need to restore identity? Is it essential * . 
that all Chicanos be required to take those ~~ 
programs? . Obyiously no one answer can be 
establisheii foi^ such searchings and others 
liike them.* For the good of these ethr^lc 
^ programs basic q;uestion$ and others need 
to be raised and examihed critically. 

This present study has reievanoe for educational 

institutions. The possible relationship* between Chicano 

Studies and significant increases in self-concept could 

establish the importance of Chicano Studies *in the community 

college curriculum and serve as a basis for the further 

expan^l^n of Chicano Studies, In addition, the results of 

this stud^may encourage community colleges to develop 

programs tha^s^^ill meet the needs of the other "new students 

OQ campus who^Say ha,ve doubts about their self -concept and 

their abilities. The establishment of new programs or the 

^vision of existing programs could result in an educational 

experience that recognizes the maximum development of an 

individual's capabilities. Finally, this study can be 

valuable in focusing attention on the importance of the self 

concept in the educational process. ^ 



Orp:anization of the Report ' 

I 

The general format of this report is organized as 
f olloijsT^ A review of the pertinent literature is presented 
Cn ^Chapter II. Chapter III presents the methods used in the 
collection of data and statistical methods employed in the 
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ilysis of the data. The results of the study are r^'poFted 
in Chapter IV. Thte findings of the study are summarized Wnd 
^cussed in Chapter V» The conclusion ihd implications 

\ 

the study as^weTi-"--a5Lrecoiiiiiiendations for further research a^e 
also pr^ented in Ch^tpter V, 
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•-CHAJETSB/1I_ 
REVIEW OF THE/LTTE^RATURE 

The purpose of this /chapter nffas to provide^I^S^e-view 
of the research related toj / The Self -Concept, The Relation- 



ship Between Self --Concept and Academic A^ieveme 



??t, 



V 



Minorities and Self -Concept, Chicanes and s'elf;*Concept , 
Educational Programs and Self -Concept Enhancement, Chicano^ 
Studies and Self -Concept Enhancement , and The Community " / • 

College and Chicano Studies. 

The Seir'-Concept - 

the tu rn of the 20th century there wa^^onsiderable 
interest in the self. JamesfT^^'O ) was credited for the fenewe:d 
interest in the self and his/works became the starting pointr 
for further stud^ies on the self. Behaviorist theories, however, 



/ 

diverted attention away from .the individual's perception of the 
self and emphasized observable and measurable behavior (Wats9ri,' 
1925). The behaviorist schooT pf psychology assumed a domij 
position during the 1920 's ^hroUgh the 19^1-0' s and dev^^ little ^ 
attention to the self O-^yli^, I96I), 

Despite th^absence of major interest in the self 
.during the first hialf of the 20th century, several individuals 



continued to direct at{bention towards the self. Cooley (1902) 
emphasized tjtie interaction between the individual and his 
environmejit^as part of the self -concept . Cooley, formulated 
the coi^ept of the "looking-glass self" to explain the effe^ 
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of the social environment on the self. Cdoley ^tressed that 
-^JS^^magine ourselves as we appear to others fend that we inodiJ^_ 
our beh^v^^ to the Judgment of ^others. Thus," other 

paople define use, wel^a^ai^ur identity from them and modify 

sona:H4ii.^Jbecpmes the product 
of social interaction. Thq individual sees- hi/mself in; the ^ 
"looking-glass*' in accordance with^^ the trea^ent that he 
receives from social interaction^ / / 

Mead (193^) also assigned a ma/o/^ role to the 
influence of- social interaction in the^^ development of-^itrer^ 
self -concept. Mead stressed that t^e self developed throii^ 
interactions with other members or society and that the / 
individual learned to assume yt(e role and ajttitudes of those 
^^persons with i^hom he interWted. *The concept of "sl^ificant ' 
others" was viewed as imffortant. by Mead in the dj^elopment of 
t^e self. The attitujies of "significant othe;?s" such as peers, 
parents, and teachers were given major imt>^tance by Mead in 
contributing to/the self-image. 

Th^ phenomenological approa^ in psychology has 
emphasizjja studying behavior from ppin^'of view of the^ ' 
behavi^lg organism. Emphasis' wa&^ placed u^on the individual's 
perj^ption of the self as a jg^int of reference for everything 
6 did. The phenomenological schoo^of thought has great!; 
contributed .to^lncreased inter^^ ;Ln the .self, Rogers 1^951) 
^nd Combs and Snyg^ C1959) were prominent contributor^ to the 
phenomeno-logical philosophy.. They assigned ma joi^^iraportance 





i^'"'*N. I to the behaving organism. 

\l Rogers (1951) believed thaf^he behavior jiattern of 

an individual was. consistent with the concepts that the 
, individual .held about^ hicaself • He considered 6he self the 
central part of personality* He vie'i^ed the self as a social 
product that developed from interpersonal relationships and 
strived for consistency. Rogers described the major needs 'of 
-55 the individual's as: (1) the need for positive regard by 

others, (2) the need for self-regard, and (3) the need to find 

"■ ' / 

conditions and situations that were of worth. 

Combs and Snygg (1959) also contributed to directing 

attention, towards the self in psychology and education. They 

attached major importance to the relationship between the 

'individual* § perception of liimself and the resulting behavior* 

Combs and Snygg (1959> P. 20) stated: 

All behavior, without ex^eptiorv is completely 
determined by, and pertinent to the perceptual 
field of the behaving organism. That behavior 
is a function, not of the exter^nal event 
the individual perception of it. 
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Several definitions o>^he self have emerged. Rogers 
(1951> P* 36) defined the self-concept as: 

The jself -concept, or self -structure, may be 
thought of as an organized configuration of 
perceptions of self which are admissible to 
awarenes^. It is composed of such elements 
as the perceptions of one's characteristics 
and abilities? the percepts ^and concepts of 
self in relation to others and to the envi- 
ronment; the value qualities which are 
perceived as associated with experiences 
and objects; and goals , and ideals which are 
perceived as having positive or negative 
valence. . ' 
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• Jersild (I966, p. 9) defined the self -concept as ' 
"a composite of thought^ and feelings which constitute a 
person's awareness of His individual existence, his conception 
of who and what he is." Jersild (1966^p, 9) also states that 
"the self includes attitudes, feelings, and value's one holds 
about oneself, one^s self-esteem or one's self-reproach or 
both." 

Purkey (1970, p. 7) defined the self -concept as 
"a complex and dynamic system of beliefs which an individual 
holds true about himself, each belief with fa corresponding 
value." 

Travers (1970, p. '^hS) defined the self; asi 

The self is a complex bundle of ideas, 
, attitudes, opinions and values that the 
individual has of himself. For the self, 
what is significant in all environmental 
encounters is the meaning that the 
situation has for a person. 

^he self-Qoncept that a person has of himself inay 
have implications for probable success or failure. Individ- 
uals who hold high opinions about themselves tend to have a 
positive self -concept. Individuals who have a positive self- 
concept are self-confident, self -accepting, and exhibit hi^er 
academic achievement (Gowan, I96O; Combs and Davies, 1966). 
Pitts (1972, p. 4) stated: 

The person who has a clear, consistent, 
positive and realistic, self-concept will 
generally behave in healthy, confident, 
constructive and effective ways. Such 
persons are more secure, confident, and 
self-respecting. In general, and other 
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things being equal, the more optimal _the 
individual's self-concept the arol^e "effect- 
ively he will function. 

In contrast, persons who have a low opinion of them- 
selves tend to/have a negative s elf -concept , Individuals who 
nave a ne^a^tiv^ selp-concept have feelings of inadequacy, 
strong^dnf eri or , feelings, are, passive, and concerned about 
thei/ health (Kirk, 1952; Horrall, 1957; Kimball, ,1953),. 
Kurtz- and Swenson, (1951) and Gowan (1957) reported that. the 
unsuccessful person was self -deigogatory, depressed in his 
s^f-c oncept and lacked self confidence. 

The Relationship Between Self -Concept and Academic Achievement 

In recent years, the self-concept has received 

Increased attention as ,an Important Aspect of the educatlona 

process. Attention has ^een directed towards establishing a 

relationship between the self -concept and academic achievement 

if 

Purkey (19?0) has suggested that there is a relation 

ship between a positiiTe self -concept and academic achievement. 

This view was supported by^ Jackspn .and Statt^er (196^1-, p.' 513) 

whb stated: ' - * 

Learning effectiveness is enhanced by the 
^ possession of particular psychological 

strengths, such as positive attitude toward 
school, realistic achievement goals, and 
feelings of self-confidence, 

Lumpkin (1959) reported Ibhat over-achlevers^)^d 
signlf Iqantly more positive self-concepts than under-achleVfer^ 
v;ho were matched for chronological age, men tallage, sex and 



s6cio-ecdfTomic background at the fifth grade level. At the 
college level, Combs and Davies (I966) found that college 
students who had a positive attitude towards their scholastic 
^ ability expected and obtained higher college grades. 

/ A rfe,lationship "rffetween a pbsitive self -concept and 

aiademic achievement has been found at different grade levels. 
Wattenberg and Clif f ord (196^) reported that self -concept 
measures in kindergarten children were significantly predictive 
of success in reading. Williams and Cole (I968) found a 
positive correlation between the self-concept and achievement 
in^.reading and mathematics among sixth graders. Bruck (1957) 
reported positive and "significant relationship's between self- 
concept and academic achievement for students in grades three 
through six and in the eleventh grade. Irwin (I967) Te^ppTted 
' significant relationships between self-concept .^nd academic ' 
^achievement among college freshman. 

A relationship be^een self -concept and academic 
aahie^ment has also been established for minority students. 

iplin (1966) and Andrews (1971) found that Black chi^ren who 
"e:]^ibited a positive self-concept attained higher academic 
achievements. Del Buono (197-1) repprtfed & significant relation- 
ship between a positive self-concept and academic achievement"^ 
for Chicano seventh grade students. 

Studehts who have a negative self -concept tend to 
have a low educational achievement* Combs (1964) found that 
under -achieving high school males viewed .themselves signifi- . 
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cantly different than high achieving high school males. 
Students were matched .according to race, age, .socio-economic 
status and intelligence. The results indicated that the under- 
'achievers viewed themselves as less adequate and less accept- 
able to others than the high achie^ving males. 

Similar findings have been reported irt relationship 
to academic achievement. Davidson anc3^Greenber,g (196?) 
reported that a negative self-concept , was related to low 
achievement, ' Campbell ^<196';5 and Coopersmith (I967) supported 
the premise of a low, positive relationship between self- 
concept and academic achievSme.ht 'at the elementary school 
level. Ampng cbllefee freshman, Centi (I965) found that 
students, who re.ceived falling grades had a negative self- 
concept.* * M ^---^ 

studies investigating the relationship between a 
negative self -concept and low academic achievei^ent for Chicano 
students have shown similar trends. Hiskilci (19^) reported a 
relationship between , a negative self -concept and low academic 
achievement for Chicana females at the sixth grade level. 
Palomare? (1967a, 1967b) also found a relationship between a 
negative self -concept and low academic achievement for Chicano 

0 

students from the preschool to high school level. 

Zinmierman and Allebrand (I965) conducted a study in 
which one half of the subjects were Chicanos. They found, that 
poor readel-s had a low sense of personal worth. McDaniel 
(1967) f^eJund a relationship between low self -concept scores 
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and inadequate verbal skills among Chicano students • 

Several studies have confirmed a low educational 
achievement by Chicano students. The United States Commission 
on Civil Eights (1971» 1972, 1973f 197^) conducted an ^ 
extensive study on Chicanes and education in the Southwest. 
The reports covered school segregation, educational achieve- 
ment, cultural differences, educational financing, teacher- 
pupil interaction and recommendations for a quality education. 
The Commission on Civil Rights issued six reports from 1971 to 

1974 on its findings. In general, the. Commission found a low 

« 

educational achievement by Chicano students in the public 
schools of the Southwest, 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights (197' 
reported that the propor^on of Chicano students reading below 
their grade level was twice as^^^^rge as Anglos who were 
reading below their grade level. The Commission on Civil 
Rights also found, that Chicanes were overrepresented in^ 
classes for the mentally retarded. This finding was supported 
by Ortego (1970) who reported that the percentage of Chicano 
students classified as having inferior I.Q.*s was 2i times the 
percentage of Chicanes in the population. 

Several studies have confirmed a high dropout rate 
for Chicano students. The United States Coniinission on Civil 
Rights (1971) reported that Chicanos had a higher attrition 
rate than Anglos and Blacks. Approximately 40 percent of the 
.Chicano students dropout of school by the twelfth grade. The 
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Commission on Civil Rights reported that in California 
Chicanos were 2| times more likely than Anglos 
of school before completing the twelfth grade, 
that in Texas Chicanos were 3V2 times more likely 
of school thin Anglos. | 

Similar findings were reported by Ortego'^ 
found that the dropout rate for Chicanes was more thaVi twice the 
rate of the national average. Ortego also reported . t\iat 50 
percent of the Chicano students in California diropped Vut of 




schooX by the^ei-ghth: grade. 
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In comparison to other groups t ^,5h4:r5anos have 
completed less years of education. Anglos complete IZ.l^^'yeaxSf 
Blacks 9*0 years, and Chicanos 7*1 years of education (Ol*t\ego, 
IW). , ' 

The low educational performance by Chicano students 
imary and secondary, level has resulted in fewer 

ntinuing intp higher education. The United States 
Commission on Civil Rights (1971) reported that approximately 
one out of every two Anglo elementary students in the South- 
west entered college. In contrast, approximately one out of 
every four Chicgunos entered college. The Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education (1971) found that only 15 percent of the 
students identified as Spanish surname between the ages of 25 
to 3^ had completed one or more years of college. In compar- 
ison, 30 percent of Anglos between the ages of 25 to had 
completed one or more ye.ars of college. The Commission on 
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Civil Rights (1971) also reported that approximately 23.8 
percent of the Anglos who started college completed their 
education while only 5A percent of the Chicanos who started 
■\,/ college completed their education, 

Ortego (1970) has reported on the low enrollment of 
Chicanos in the -institutions of higher education in the South- 
west and California between 1961^ -and I969, He found that < 
Chicanos accounted for 1^ percent of the population in 
California but that only 2 percent of the California State 
College, enrollment was^^cdmprised of Chi cano students, Ortego 
found that of the 12,000 students at San Jose State College 
that only 200 were Chi cano and that less than | of 1 percent 
of the Chicano students graduated, Ortego also reported that 
less than i of 1 percent of Chicano students were enrolled in 
the University of California campuses. At the University of 
California at Los Angeles there were 29,000 students enrolled 

pat only 300 were Chicano* At the University of California 

■>>» 

> • 

at Berkeley there were 25,000 studdnts in I966 and only 78 
were cfiicailo.' Ortego (1970) reported that Chicanos comprii?ed 
almost half of the population of New Mexico but that less than 
8 percent- of them attended the sto-te unlver^^i ties^. 

Recent figures on Chicano enrollment have confirmed 
an increase in the number of Chicano students^ entering 
institutions of higher education (Lopez and Enos, 1972; 
College and University Business, 1972; Chancellors Office, 
' California Community Colleges, . 1973) • Lipez and Enos (1972) 
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reported that. Chicano enrollment in GaUfornia was 3.2 percent 

at the university level, 5.4 percent in~~the state col/eges and 

7.9 percent in the community colleges. A survey "by the 

College Entrance Examination Board in the Southwest estimated 

that Chicanes comprised 1? "percent of the population in, the 

Southwest. The survey found that Chicano enrollment was 14 

percent in the community colleges and ^ percent in four year 

colleges (College' and University Business, 1972), In 

California, the percentage of Chicano students in the community 

colleges increased from 8.5 in I97I to 9.4 percent in I973 

(Chancellors .Office, California Cominunii:y Colleges, 1973), 

A review of the related literature suggests a 

relationship between self -concept and academic achievement. 

Students who have a positive self-con^^^ are more likely to 

experience academic success while students who have a negative 

self-concept are more likely to experience^^jduo.ational failure^ 

^ Purkey (1970, p. 15) stated, ''overall, the research evidence 

clearly shows a persistent and significant relationship between 

th,e self "-concept and academic achievements" Jt was suggested? 

that the academic problems encountered "by Chicano students and 

I 

other minority students may be related to a negative self- 
concept* 

Minorities and Self-Concer>t 

It was suggested that a positive self -concept was 
important for psychological well being and academic achievement • 

32 



The educational problems encountered by Chicanes and other 

minority students may be related^ to conflicts In self-c6^jcept 

development. Gayle (19^9) reported that ethnic and socio-^ 

economic Inifluences had an effect* on the development of the 

self -concept* ' • 

Studi^ inve,sti gating the self-concept of minority 

students and Anglos suggest that minority students face more 

conflicts than Anglos in developing a positive self -concept. 

The Educational Policies Commission (19^2, p. 33) has statedt 

The disadvantaged are the main victims of 
practices that frus-ferate the development 
of self-respect. 'The resulting sense of 
inferiority and exclusion is most severe 
among Negroes, but it is seriously felt 
among Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americansx 
whom other whites commonly regard aa non— ^ 
white. ^ ^ ^ 

Moses, Zirkel, and Greene (1973) addressed themselves 
to the relat^j^^ship between minority status and self -concept. 
They were interested^^^ln^ determining whether minority group 
membership fostered a depressed self -concept. ' They administered 
the Coopersmith Self Esteem Inventory to 5th and 6th grade 
Black, Anglo, and Puerto Hi can disadvantaged students. The 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory consisted of forty-two self- 



tudjr Indicated that ethnic 
effect on the self-concept. 



report items. The results of the s 
group membership had a significant 

The self-concept level of Puerto Ri'icans was significantly 
lower than that of Anglo and Black students. 

Similar findings were reported by, Coombs (1958) who 
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compared the self-concept of American Indians to that of 
Anglos* Coombs found that Indian students exhibited lower 
self-concept scores than Anglo students. 

Most studies on the. self -concept of minority 
students have concentrated on Blacks (Healey and DeBlassie 
(197^)). Black children have been described as growing up 
under the handicap of a negative self-concept by Butts (19^3) 
and Newton {1969). Butts suggested that the factor of skin 
color contributed to a negative self -concept . IJegative values 
were found to be associated with. Black skin. Newton reported 
that the Black child learned of his assigned inferior status 
at an early age and as a result, experienced feelings of 
humiliation and rejection'. 

Stabler (1971) reported similar findings in a study 
conducted with Black and Anglo preschool children. The 
children were asked to rejspond to descriptive statements that 
they heard. Anglo children reported hearing more positive ^ 
statements than negative statements while Blacks heard mor^ ^ . 
negative than posit4jc&__stat,ements. Stabler attribute^x€he_ 
results to the attitudes of society ^.o^^ox^^Jsr-'^ryx^oYox and the 
internaliza^lOTfof' the reactions *f "signilVrcant others." 

- Chicanos and Self-Congept 

Several studies, have compared the self -concept of 
Chicanos to other ethnic groups and have suggested that 
Chicanos have a negative self-concept. Shelibow (1973) 
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compared the self-concept of'llispanic students between the 
ages of nine to eleven to that of Anglo students. She ^"""^ 
ooncluded that Hispanic . students had a lower self-concept 
than the Anglo students. The Educational Policies Coffi^iission 
(1962) reported that Chicanes exhibited^a negative self - 
concept. McDaniel (I967) compared the self -concept of 
^Chicanbs to Blacks and Anglos. She found that the mean self- 
concept of Chicanes was lower than the self -concept of Anglos. 

Schwartz (I969) assessed the self -concept of Chicano 
and Anglo students at the junior high and senior high school 
level. She found that Chicanes had a lower self-concept-^an 
Anglo students and that the difference became greater at the 
senior high school level. .Coleman (I966) reported that the 

IP 

mean self -concept of Chicano students was significantly 
lower than the mean self -concept of Blacks and Anglos. Mason 
(1969) found that Chicanes had a lower self -concept than 
Anglos, 

Hishiki (I969) conducted a study involving sixth ' 
grade Chicana females from Los Angeles and white ^xth grade 
f emalesXrom Georgiaa She was interested in measuring the 
relationship between self -concept and academic achievement. 

Lshiki found that Chicana females had lower mean self -concept 
scores than the Anglo' females . Gillman (I969) reported on a 
study involving Chicano and Anglo fourth and sixth grade 
students. She found that Chicano students in New Mexico. had 
a lower self -concept than Anglo students. 
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Evans and Anderson (1973) investigated self^-concepjb^^' 
value, and educational aspiration, differences between Chioano. 
and Anglo junior high students. They interviewed the^amilies 
and administered ^^^qliestionnaire to the subjects, The results 
indicated that Chicanes exhibited a significantly lower self^ 
concept of ability than Anglos, they had a fatalistic present 
time orientation, and had lower educational a^irations "^tlj^Cnl 
Anglos* Chicanes also had self -doubts over their ability to 
succeed in high school and college • Evans and Anderson 
attributed the negative ^If -concept of Chicane students to 
the values and experiences associated with a culture of 
poverty. 

je, Ruiz, and Padilla (197^) conducted a,, study in 
which Chi canoV Black, and Anglo preschool and third grade 
students participated. All of the participants were from a 
low sociff-economic status. The subjects were shown three 
photogr^hs of adult males^o were Chicane, Black and Anglo, 
They were asked to identify; 

1. Ethnic group differences* 

2. The 'pprson who 1-ooked most like them, 

3. * The person they liked the most, 

k. The person they would like to grow up to 
^ be like, 

5, The person they would prefer as ^a big 
brother. 

The subjects identified the ethnic group dif f erenc6s^^p^ the 
person who looked like them. Neither Blacks nor' Chicanes 
expressed a significant preference for their ovm. ethnic group 
They also selected the picture of an Anglo rather than their 
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ithnicity as someone 'they would prefer to grow up to "be 
likfe. In addition, they selected ,tja:fe picture of an Anglo as 

^he person they would like for sc/^ig brother. In contrast, 

// 

Anglos selected the pictures of- their own ethnic group. Bice, 
Ruiz, and Padilla (19^^) reported that the responses of t) 
Chicano and piack. m^ol'pants indicated a lack of a positive 
s6lf-concept* y 

k^'sX^y comparing the self -concept of native born 
Chicanos,,tc/that of the foreign born Mex^an was conducted by 
DworkiUx/(l965). Dworkin selected 280.. Subjects who were asked 
to /respond to a series of words d^6ribing themselves. The 



^ve bom Chicanes viewe^.-^'^^efes elves as poj^, (of social 
^lass, uneducated, fat, dark, proud, lazy, and unambitious. 
They responded positively on onljjj ofte of the twelve items. 
The foreign born Mexicans pictured themselves as proud, ^;|iappy, 
practical^ ^and-i^el-l ^iusted* They responded positively on 
ten out j&f the twelve items. The self -images of the native 
^rrT^Chicano were more negative than the foreign bom Mexican 

who tended to be more positive and optimistic, 

/ 

^ Dworkin (I965) suggested that the native born 
Chicano may have employed^ Anglo society ^nd his . present socio- 
economic position as a reference point, thus^ar;riving at a 
negative seif -concept and.' justi^ng his inferior position,-| 



a?he for'^gn born Mexican may have employed his peers in 
Mexico as his referenpe poin^ He may feel that his status 
in the United States was better than it was in Mexico and 
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therefore react more positively. In addition the foreign 
bom Mexican may have acquired a stronger cultureil background 
and developed greater racial pride that contributed to a more 
positive self --concept than the native-born Chicano* 

Several ^udies /have attributed a negative self- 
concept to CMcanos because of cultural differences and the 
a,ttitude of society towards Chicanes. Palomares (1972) 
sugges ^d tha t the^hicano subculture vias victimized by the 
larger American culture and that this influenced th^ self- 
concept, Palomares felt that one aspect of the culture was 
language. He pointed out that Spanish was not considered a 
prestige language in American society in comparison to other 
languages such as French. In addition, he felt that a nega- 
tive attitude existed toward the Spanish accent. Palomares 
reviewed other- aspects of the. culture such as dress, value^ 
systems, and socio-economic factors 4 Palomares suggested 
that the Chicanes were surrounded by an environment th^t 
related negatively toward their speech, mannerism, culture, 
and skin color. He felt that Chicanes were denied their 
ethnic identity and that they event,ually leaned "to^lie 
extreBjely defensive and negative about themselves, ^hey 
learned how to accept the role of victims in society. In 
the process of accepting the role of ^ victim and failure, 
Palomares suggested that a negative self -concept developed. 

Similar findings were reported by Hernandez (1967f 
1969) who found that Chicano students experienced value 
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onflicts in an Anglo educational system and in an Xnglo 
society. This v^lue conflict contributed to identity 
problems and a negative s^elf -concept. As Chicanos became 



aware of the s'tigina of second class ^i^tizertship, they 
assigned themselves the inferior position given to them by 
the dominant society, Hernandez (1969f Pt* 3^) stated that, 
"m9.ny Mexican-American children develop a negative self- 
image which comes from too many experiences of . failure," 

The insecurity and negative self-conbept held by 
some Chicanos has been related to., negative attitudes by the 
dominant society tovzard Chicano cultural values (DeLeon, 
1959')» These attitudes were viewed by DeLeon as making 
Chicanos ashamed of their ethnic, ancestor y, • 

Several studies have suggested that the educational 
system has contributed to the negative self-concept of 
Chicano students (Cross, 1973; Espinoza, 1971)* Cross felt 
that the negative self -concept t)f Chicano students was due 
to the failure of the schools to serve the Chicano, thus 
causing further alienati^," Espinoza found that Chicano 
students suffered a loss of identity and did not par^ticipate 
in the classroom. She attributed this to a curriculum that 
did not reflect the cultural exp^iences of Chicano students, ^ 
^ '"^^alomares .(1967a, 1967b, I968) found evidences of ^ 




negative self-concept among Chicano studen^ in three Calif orni 

school districts. In one study, Palo;n^es (1967a), assessed 
the perceptual-motor, social-emotidhal, and intellectual- 
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academic level of Chicano students from the preschool Jt^ 
sixth grade, leveli He found that Chicanes Viewed t);<emselves' / 
in a less favorable way than the normative popula/ciont Their 
self-con(?ept .seemed pprmeated with feelings of Anadequacy and 
low self-esteem in both the home and school /nvironment. The 
feelings of a negative self -concept were attributed to 
linguistic and cultural differences encountered in the educa- ' T 
tional system* . / 

Palomares {1967b) found similar results in a study 
conducted with Chicano students /a^m the preschool to twelfth 
grade level. Thirteen Chicano ^udents from each grade level 
weye assessed for social and jemotional characteristics. The 
.results indicated a n^atiVe- self -concept and feelings of 
inadequacies. 

Palomares (I968) conducted a study on the educational 

''it 
•% 

needs of Chicano students. He surveyed Chicano students, 



parents, professionals and organizations. Palomares found ^§iM., . 
a negative self -image" existed anTong Chicano students and thaf'" 
they were surrounded by negative school conditions. Palomares 
suggested thai; the educational problems and needs of Chicano^ 
students had not b^en dealt with. The ^educational and cultural 
isolation of the Chicano contributed to his negative .self- <r ^ 
concept. 

Several studies have suggest efL that the expectations 
of ' "significant others" and the internalization of a "self- 
fulfilling prophecy" of failure have contributed to the 
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negative self-cpn«ept- of Chiba/io gt.udents. 

Carter (1970) and Paloinares (1970) repoi"ted that 
many educators viewed Chicano students as having a negative, 
self -concept. PaJLomares (1970) and Mead (193^) suggested ' 
'that the manner in which a person was dealt with by 
'^significant .others had an effect on establishing a 
satisfactory identity and a positive self -concept. The 
tendency j of "significant others'* to associate Chicanes with 
a negative self-conc^t Was viewed by Palomares (1970) as 
reinforcing the^ self-fulfilling prophecy of failure. 

The United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (1973) reported that Chicano students often come 
to school with negative feelings about themselves and that \ 
their first contact with thi^ schools usually reinforced these 
feelings or created new ones. Consistently poor academic 
"pearf ormances in spools that were incompatible with their 
cultural background further contributed to negative self- 
concepts. The Department concluded that teacher expectations 
for disadvantaged minority students tended to become self- \ 
fulfilling prophesies of failure. 

The suggestion that^the 3?e.actions of "significant 

others" can influence the self-concept in a positive or 

negative manner ha^ been investigated by Brookover, et.. aX. ^ 

CI962; 1965). ^They sought to determine whether the expecta- 

tipiqis and evaluations held by "significant ptl^ers" wo\ild .effec 
the self -concept of academic ability. They concluded .thsit 
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academic achievement was limited by the student •s self- 
concept of his ability to achieve and tha^t the reaction^ , of ^ 
•'significant others" was important to this perception* 
Positive changes in evaluations by "significant others" 
raised the student's self -concept of ability and positively 
influenced academic achievement. ' 

Rosenthal and Ja^cabson (I968) reported on the 
results of an experiment involving teacher expectations and the 

self -fulfilling prophecy. The experiment "was conducted in an 

3' > 

elementary school that had an enrollment of 65O students. 

Chicano students comprised approximately I/6 of. the school Z', 

enrollment. The purpose' of the stud^ was to assess the 

effects of teacher expectations on the^students intellectual 

growth. It was hypothesized that students would do what was 

expected of them. All of the students were pretested with a 

standard nonverbal test of intelligence. 

^ }f * 

'The elementary teachers were tol3. that 1/5 of the, 
students, on the basis of ability tests previously adminis- 
tered, had, high academic potential. Teachers were givert the 
names of the students designated as "academic bloomers." ^ 
These names were adtually chosen by random -selection. ' The 
difference between the special students and the other 
ordinary students was in the mind of the teacher. Students 
in the' experimental and control groups were retested with ^ 
the same I. C^. test after one semester. Comparisons were 
made betv/een the experimental and control groups for changes 
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In J.Q. on the pretest '&h<i posttest, The results indicated 

that 19 percent of the students\tn the control group gained 

20 or more I.Q» points* In the experimental group, 4? 

percent of the students gained 20 or more ItQt , points • Those 

students iwho were identified as high-potential students 

scored significantly higher than the students who were ^not 

identified as high potential students, Rosenthal and 

« 

Jacobson (I968, p* 121) concluded that "children who are 
expected by their teachers to gai^ ihtellectually in .fact d,6 
show greater' intellectual gains after one year than do 
children of whom such gains are not expected 

Rosenthal and Jacobson {I968) suggested tha.t the 
teachers expectations, mannerisms, and expressions helped the 
child to learn. They also suggested that a change towards a 
positive self -concept may have been a factor in academic 
achievement. 

In a related study > Anderson and Safar (I967) 
reported on an experiment assessing the perceptions of parents, 
teachers, school administrators, school board members, arid the 
community towards the abilities of Anglo, Chicano and Indian 
students. Anderson and .Safar were interested in asse^ing the 
effect's of "significant others",, such as the family and s'chool 
personnel, on educational achievement and self -concept develop- 
ment. The experiment took place in two Southwestern commu- 
nities. Community A was primarily Anglo in makeup. The school 
board, school administration and most of the teachers were 



Anglo, Community \ was ethnically balanced with 60 percept 
of the families being Chicano and ^0 percent Anglo, The 
school board in community B was primarily comprised of 
Chicanes. The superintendent was Chicano, but the other 
administrators and most 'of the teachers were Anglo. Families 
in both communities were interviewed along with school 
personnel. Participants were asked to evaluate the abilities 
of Anglo, Chicano and Indian students in compar5.son to their 
^own children. They were also asked whether they felt that 
the educational failure of Chicanes and Indians was related 
to differential treatment by teachers and administrators. 
In addition, they were asked whether these failures were 
attributed to inadequacie:^^in the educational program. 

The results of the study by Anderson and Safar (I967) 
indicated that members of all groups peSrceived the Anglo 
student as most capable. Chicanes as less capable, and 
.Indians as least capable. Anglo families viewed Chicano 
Students as having little encouragement from their parents and 
a^ not apprbciating education.^ Chicano farailie^ also voiced 
jimilar sentiments. In regards to the adequacy of the 
jchool programs, , Chicano families felt that the programs were 
oiriented^ towards Anglo students, while Anglo families also 
fel^ that all three ethnic groups were served by the school 
programs. Chicano families, however., exhibited the highest 
level of satisfaction with the present educational program 
despite the fact that their children performed poorly in 
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schools Anderson and Safar su^gesl^ed that Chioano parents 

f 

attributed the failure of their children in the schools to a 
lack of ability rather than to inadequacies in the educational 
programs • ' 

Anderson and Safar suggested in their study that the 
"self-fulfilling prophecy" of failure and a negative self- 
concept was in evidence. Chicanes thought of themselves as 
inferior and therefore failed in school, thus reinforcing the 
prophecy^ Chicano parents and school personnel tended to also 
reinforce the failure syndrome. The school experience created 
a basis for the further development of a negative self -concept* 
A belief in their inferiority seemed to be internalized by the 
minority groups. 

•Manuel (19^5) described the inferior feelings of the 
Chicano student. Manuel referred to thfe problems of poverty, 
language difficulties, educational failures, and rejection by 
other persons. Manuel suggested that some^ Chicanos became 
more insecure as feelings of inferiority set in and that 
eventually they gave up and assumed the inferior status. 

Steiner -<1970, pp. 212-213) reported on the feelings 

of a Chicano student towards the educational system and its 

effect on the self -concept : 

Schools try to brainwash Chicanos. They. try 
to make us forget our hi story > to be ashamed 
of being Mexican, of speaking Spanish. They 
succeed in making us feel empty and angry 
inside. 
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In summary, studies investigating the self-concept 
indicate that 'Chicano students encounter conflicts that 
hinder the development of a positive ^elf-concept. These 
conflicts include linguistic and cultural differences, socio- 
economic status differences, the orientation of the educa- 
tional curriculum and attitudes of society towards Chicanes • 
In additioA, the reactions and expectations of "significant 
others" contribute to a self-fulfilling prophecy of failure 
that lowers the self -concept • 

Educational Programs and Self -Concept Enhancement 

• A curriculum that enhances the self -concept appears 
to have potential value for students who have a negative 
self-concept. Revisions in the educational currict/lum 
towards courses that emphasize self-concept enhancement were 
suggested by Andrews (1971) vrho found that the school 
curriculum could significantly contribute to self -concept 
enhancement* This view was supported by Purkey (1970, p. ^3) 
who stated, "several studies have shown that it is possible to 
develop a curriculum in which the expected academic learning 
takes place while positive self-concepts are being built •" 
Crovetto, Fischer, and Boudreaux (196?) reported 
^NM^^he results of an experiment assessing the relationship 
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^ between courses of study and self -concept • They developed a, 
modified Head Start curriculum specifically designed to affedt 
the child's self -concept in a positive direction. They found 
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that the experimental curriculum was effective in enhancing 
the self-concept of the children. 

In a similar study, Landry, Schilson,* and Pardew 
(197^1') reported on a self-concept enhancement program 
involving nursery^^school children. They founds significant 
increases on fourteen self -concept variables* 

At the juniorhigh level, Schulman, Ford, and Busk 
(1973) reported on the results of a unit on self -concept 
enhancement. They found a positive change in the student's 
self-concept, Davis (I969) conducted a study assessing the 
effects of group counseling on underachieving seventh and 
ninth grade males. Their initial self -concepts were low. By 
the end of the year, Davis (I969) reported significant in- 
creases in self-concept and academic achievement gains were 
evident the following year.' ' , 

Frankel (196if) investigated the effects of a 
special program on the self -perceptions of academically tal- 
ented high school students. Frankel (196if) reported that 
after completing the program that the students exhibited 
significant increases in self -concept . 

Ankenbrand (1971) conducted an experiment on the . 
relationship between small group [personal growth experien^ces * 
and self -concept increases among community college freshmen. 
Subjects in the control group, the leader orienteti group, and 

the group oriented group all had initial low self-concepts. ^ 

He fotind positive self-concept changes in the leader oriented 
group. 
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Mullins and Perkins (1973) reported on the results 
of a self-actualization program involving 3^ college under- 
graduate students. They participated, in a program Jin biologi- 
cal science that empha'sized emotional ajs well as intellectual 
growth. The application of biology to social problems was 
stressed. The participants were exposed, to discussl^s, 
field trips, community projects and encounter groups. The 
results indicated that the participants showed significant 
, increases on nine out of twelve self-actualization measures. 

Several programs involving minority students 
indicate the importance of these programs in self-concept 
enhancement for minority students. Payne and Dunn (1972) 
investigated the self -concept of Chicanes, Blacks, and Anglos. 
They reported that group guidance experiences were important 
in contributing towards positive self -concept changes. Evans 
(1968) found tl^at teaching science bilingually resulted in 
improved attitudes towards the self for junior high school 
Puerto Rican students. 

Thornburg (197^) investigated the effects of a 
. special dropout program on attitudes towards the self and 
^Cwards school. Ninth grade .Chi cano. Black, Indian, and 
Anglo students attending a rural Arizona high school T:^rtici- 
pated in the experiment. Positive reinforcement techniques 
were utilized. Thornburg (19^) found that the special 
programs resulted in si gnificant^ improved attitudes towards 
the self and towards Jchool. 
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Ethnic /studies programs have also shovm a^ relation- 
/ / 

ship to self-coricept enhancement. Vivian (1972) reported on 

\ an Indian culture c,urriculum intended to enhance the self- 

concept of ninth grade Oglala Indian students. The culture 

and history of the Oglala Indians was studied during the 

school year. Classes were held each day for forty-five 

minutes. Pre and posttests were administered. The results 

of the experiment suggested that the self-concept increased 

and that attitudes towards school also improvedt 

Similar results were obtained in a study involving 

eleventh and twelfth grade students enrolled in an Ethnic 

^ Studies course covering the culture and history of Chicanos, 

Blacks, Indians and Asians (Funkund and Peterson, 1973) • 

Participants who completed the course showed significantly 

different attitudes as compared to students who were, not , 

enrolled in the Ethnic Studies course. Attitude changes 

resulted in a more positive and more accef'ptable self -concept 

« 

as well as a more favorable attitude tov;ards school. 

A number of studies have investigated the relation- 
ship between self-concept and Black Studies. Yee and Fruth 
(1973) reported on an experiment that Integra t-ed the Black 
experiences into the major concepts of American History. Yee 



sought to determine whether elementary children could enhance 
their identity and improve their achife-v:ement through the study 
of Black History. Yee and Fruth (1973) found that achievement 
scor^So increased significantly and attributed this increase to 
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the effects of the self-enhancing Black curriculum. 

Andrews (1971) investigated the effects of a Black 
ajdies program on the self-concept and academic achievement 
of Black elementary students. Andrews' foun4 significant 
results on both measures. Black^s^tudents developed a more 
positive self-concept as a result of "being exposed to the 
Black Studies curriculum and there was a significant increase 
in the ^tudent's achievement • Matthews (1971) also found ^ 
that tenth grade Black students experienced an improvement in 
their self-concept as a result of participation in a- Black 
iStudi'es program. 



Chlcano" Studies and Self -Concept Snhanceaent ' , 
' ^ Th^ following rationales have been presented for the 

esta-blishm'ent" of Chicano Studies programs (Guerra, 1970; Macias, 
1970; Wilde, 1970; Cabrera, 1971): 

1. TVie school curriculum has traditionally 
tieen Anglo oriented and has omitted the 
culture and contributions of Chicanes • 

2. Chicano studies courses will benefit 
all students in promoting desirable 
human relations and positive social 
attitudes. 

3. Chicano Studies courses will aid Chicano 
students in developing a positive self- 
concept and in motivating Chicanes 
towards greater progress in basic learn- 
ing skills. 

Several educators have referred to the school 
curriculum as being Anglo oriented and excluding the Chicano, 
Rodriguez (a97b, p. 18) Jias stated: 
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Th^schools are culturally biased. They 
i^^,&:re designed to^ produce and serve students 
•patterned after a 'oi)e-bulture mold; at the 
same^time, they exclude those who do not 
^ / ^ fit the pattern. The schools persist in 
\^ ; remaining monoculturarl while we are bi-^^ 

\ cultvral. Little wonder, then, that 4aost 

of us haVe experienced an educational 
trauma. ^ 

Hiveta (1972) also found limited coverage and 
attention devoted to Chicanes in history courses and suggested 
.the need for the coverage of Chicano contributions. Hi vera 
(1972, p. 201) stated, *'in analyzing the structure of our 
school system one finds that the majority of our schools p.nd 
colleges ^re too traditional in curriculum." Similar findings 
and concern w^re reported by Palomares (I968), Palomares 
(1970), and Es^inoza (1971). 

The Uk^ited States Commission on Civil Rights (1972, 
197^) found that only h.^ percent of the elementary schools 
and 7.3 percent o^^ the secondary schools surveyad-J^^a^-^he:::::^^ 
Southwe^st had a course in Chicano history in their curriculum. 
The Commission repor^ted that the Chicano culture, heritage^ 
and contributions were omitted from the school curriculum. 

Ortego (1970w pp. ^1-5-^6) has summarized the 'findings 
of studies on the Anglo\ orientation of the school curriculum 
by stating: 

The conclusion can only be that the 
academic failure of Mexican-Americans 
is the result of inadequate school 
programs rather than the consequences 
of low achievement or aspiration levels 
on their part or their families 
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In addition to the curriculum insldequacies , text- 
books have either omitted or distorted the' Chicano history* 
Cabrera (I97I) and Psencik '(1972) haye reported ori the shprt- 
age of materials on Chicanes and tlie stereotyped view point 
of' Chicanes that is of ten portra^yed in the textbooks* 

Gaines (1971) found similar results*- He analyzed 
recently published textbooks on American hi story » The 
results indicated that the Chi^cano histol^y and .contributions 

- -• * ^ ■ ■ ^ , / • 

were omitted from the textbooks. Gaines also^ found that a 
distorted t stereotyped view of the Chicano as lawless, lazy, 
and undemocratic was presented in the textbook's ♦ 

A number of studies have recommended Chicano 

Studies courses or units that emphasize/ Chicano history ^.nd 

/ 

culture as a solution towards a curriculum that would more 
adequately meet the needs of Chicano students (Palomares, 



1968; Palomarest 1970; Espinoza, 197i)« Chicano Studies 
coiirses and bioultui|a^ were /suggested to correct the 

exclusion of Chicano history and culture from the curriculum 
(The United States Commission on Cl/vil Rights, 197^; Dunfee, 
1970 ; The Education of the Menx:ican--American: A Summary of 
the Proceedings of the Lake Arroipead and Anaheim Conference, 
1966, 1967). Ramirez, Taylor, ^nd P^rsen (I97I), De Leon 
(1959)» and Forbes (I967) suggesj>^ that the schools should 
capitaliz^ dyi the cultural experiences of Chicanes and revise 
theiix^rriculum to ii^ln^e Chicano history and culture. 
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Chicano Studies courses have been described as - 
having valu.e not only for Chicano students but for other 

o 

ethnic groups as well (Psenclk, 1972; Gallegos, 19^9) • 
Forbes (I967) reported on the need for all students to share 
in the knowledge and appreciation of the Chicanb legacy in 
the Southwest • Cabrera (1971) cited the need for interethnic 
respect and^;;;apceptance . He suggested that Chicano Studies 
could le'ad^o constructive changes in attitudes and could 
reduc^xhd artificial barriers that existed becavLse people 
dldr^not understand 'and re spivct each other. 

The potential vdlue 'of ^fehiiic Studies courses in 
self -concept enhancement was Xjeported by Zirkel (1971) and 
Shelibow (1973). Zirkel suggested that the effect of bi- 
cultural education programs | on self -concept e.nhancement 
merited the attention of scholars. Shelibow recommended 
that bicultural programs should be intfoduc^d in the 
curriculum to aid in developing a more positive sel^^cCncept . 

Cabrera (1971) reported. that multicultural programs 
could enhance the self -concept and that utilizing the culture 
of a person for self-growth was conceptually promising. 
Negrete (1973, p. 6) stated, "thd importance of knowing one's 
own cultural heritage has long been recognized as basic to 
self -identity." 

Palomares {1967a, 1967b, I968, 1972) suggested that 
a curriculum reflecting the Chicano heritage would enhance the 
self -concept of Chi can? students. Gallegos (I969) developed 
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cultural units of instruction for stxj^ents in the first 
' through the Jourth grade. The units, dealing with Chicanes 
were concerned with the family structure, the role played "by 
Chicanqs__iii the development of New Mexico, and the contri- 
butions of Chicanes. Gallegos suggested that the self -concept 
of Chicano studerjts could be enhanced by exposure to units ^of 
instruction that were related to the Chicano history and 
culture, 

Rivera (1972) cited the value of Chicano Studies in 
contributing to self-respect, self-assurance and dignity. 
Cordova (1970, p. 179) supported this viewpoint by stating, 

•I 

"biculturalism would mean an increase in self-respect, self- 
confidence, and the feelijng of self -worth, Carranza (1^71, 
p. ^19r also suggested that Chicano Studies could be self- 
enhancing. Carranza stated* 

Mexican-American Studies has the opportu- 
nity to engage in the search for new 
meanings that will make our situation 
clear to ourselves and to our fellow men 
and \ead to new possibilities of percep- 
tiorl' that will effect a workable and more 
realistic concept of the Chicano self. 

It was previctfisly mentioned that a number of 
experiments have supported a relationship between self- 
concept and academic achievement, A possible relationship 
between Chicano Studies, self-concept enhancement, and 
academic achievement has also been suggested. Cordova (1970) 
reported psychological readiness was necessary for* 

learning to take place. He suggested that Chicanes could 
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perform more efficiently. if they saw their heritage reflected" 
•in the eurrictilum. An educational environment^that reflected. 
^ the Chicanx) heritage could enable Chicanes to develop a 
. positive self -Wt^ept that was^ necessary for successful ' 
"le^j||Lng (Cordova, 1970 ;' Forbes, I967). it was also suggested 
that pride in thfe.Wexi can-American heritage should be stimu- 
lated because it off^ed promise as a motivating force towards 
school achievement. tThe Education of the" Mexican-American: A 
Summary 'of the Proceedings of the Lake Arrowhead and Anaheim 
Conferences, I966, I967), 

Hernandez (1969, p. 38) also suggested that Chicano . 
Studies could enhance the self -concept and result in greater 
achi e-\5ement. He stated: 



Established Wrricu la should be expanded 
to irtcXude tl^eculture, heritage and 
other contribiTeions of the Mexican and 
Mexican-American to the American scene, 
A change of perspective will contribute 
greatly to the development of a mo2^e 
positive self-image, which in t^rn will 
creatfe grBat^r motivation, the key to 
learnirig and^^hievement. 



\ While a Velationship between Chicano Studies and 

self -concept has been suggested, ^xperiments investigating 



this relati^ship have been iiifiited (Shelibow, 1973 1 Healfty 
and DeBlassie, 19.7^). Some studies, however, have found a 
relati'onship between programs oriented towards Chicanes and 
the effects of these programs on the self -concept . Hamilton 
(1970) reported that a group pounseling prografa directed 
tqj/ards'*^ Chicano students resulted in a positive change in the 
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self -concept of Ohicano students; 

. BilingUal-bi cultural programs have shown potential 
value in self-concepk enhancement, Thonis (1969) suggested 
that biliiWal-bi cultural programs enhanced the self-concept 
Of Chicano students • Fisher ^(197^) conducted an exiteriment , 

, on the effects pf a bilinguar--t)i cultural program op trffe, self- 
concept. Participants were administered the Piers-Harris 
Children's Self -Concept Scale ^nd the Howard Maze test. 
Fisher reported that Chicana females exhibited significant 
increases in self-concept enhancement and in satisfaction 
Kith themselves* . ' " 

Several '^pTAgrams directed towards Chicano students 

^ have resulted not only in self -concept enhancement but also 

in gains in academic achievement. Cornete, Ainsworth, and 

Askins (197^) reported on an early intervention program 

* 

involving Chicano preschool children who were Identified as 

"high, risk" students. The program consisted of a series of 

.learning activities and experiences designed to help develop 

intellectual abilities, language facilities and a posit^Ve 

self -concept • Cornete found that Chicanes showed signif icant^i^ 

gains' i*n mental ability, language, and demonstrated a positive 

growth in their self -concept. Cornete suggested that a 

specialized program could create positLva changes in students 

whose backgrounds were not conducive to success ^ in school. 

Del Buono (1971) found similar results in an experi- 
ment investigating the effects of bi lingual-bicxjltural - 
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instruction on the self-confespt and academic achievement of . 
Chi can© seventh grade students • He hypothesized that Chicano 
students who were exposed to a bilingual-bicult^^al program 
would show a more positive self-concept and greater ,^ademic 
achievement than Chicano students who, were not exposed tV^a 
bilingual-bi cultural program, Del Buono reported that the 
Chicano students in the bill ngual-bi cultural prograla, exhibited 
. a more positive self -concept and performed signif icantlty 
bettfer in, academic achievement than the Chicano students who 
were not exposed, to the bilingual-bicultural program. 

Gonzales and PlaTcos (19^7) reported on the. effects 
of an experimental class in bilingual-bi cultural education 
conducted for Chicano elementary students. They found that 
Chicano students experienced greater academic achievement as 
a result of the program. 

A review of the, related literature suggests tha^\a 
curriculum emphasizing self -concept d,gvelopment and courses ^ 
of study oriented towards the cultural background of students \ 
have been successful in self -concept enhancement. Chicano. 
Studies courses may perform an important function in raiding 
the self-concept of Chicano students. 

\The Community College .and Chicano Studies 

The passible relationship between Chicano Studies 
and ^self-concept enhancement provides educational institutions 
with an opportunity to perj|grm an important role in providing 
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aa educatlonarl program that enhances the &e-lf --cbncept. 

Mars ton (1968) and Newton (I969) have reported on the 
responsibility and the importance of educational institutions 
in self -concept development, 

Roberts (1971-1972, pp. IO7-IO8) has shown the need 
I for a climate of learning that includes prov^ions for real- 
ization of the self -concept, Robert s-^tat^o^^ 

It is essential then, that at>^ntion to 
understanding and realization of "self- 
concept, ahd how to seek out* and achieve 
this understanding and realization, ^be 
made a part of orientation and prepara- 
tion of teachers for teaching and of 
students for learning. 

The potential role of educational institution^ in 

self -concept , development was further clarified by Combs and 

Snygg (1959 f p. ^6) who stated: 

To be really effective education will » 
Njave to accept the task of dealing with 
t^e whole phenomenal field of the indi- 
viaua],*o^ producing changes in perception 
of nimseif as well as in his perception 
of his environment. 
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.Purkey (1970, p. 42) has stated: 

If we are serious about* inaking an under- 
standing of self-concept a central part 
of the school, then v;e must seek out 
ways of modifying our educational 
methods to prevent the development of 
' negative self -concepts in students. 



- Palomares (i968t' p. 18) suggested that educational 

institutions could perform an important roje in the self- 

concept enhancement of Chicano students. He statedi . 

Man]^ Mexican-Amei^can students ^fiave a 
~ --""negative self-image; therefore the 
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Vchool should recognize that it ' plays 

an important role in the building of 

a positive seiLf-image in these students* 

It was previously suggested that Chiciano Studies 
courses could be a step forward towards enhancing the 'self- 
concept of Chicano students. The community colleges have 
been identified as potentially performing an important role 
^ in providing a curriculum that meets the needs of Cfiicano 
Students. O'Banion (1972) suggested that community colleges 
should make a greater effort to establish programs for 
minority students. Barron (1972) reported on the need for 
recognition of cultural differences in the curriculum and 
suggested that community colleges offered the best opportu- 
nity for cu37riculum changes. 

Several studies have suggested that the community 
colleges offered Chicanes the best opportunity to enter 
higher education and have suggested that colleges could 
perform an important function in the education of Chicano 
stud^ents by offering Chicano Studies courses (Duran and 
Bernard, 19735 The Education of the Mexican-American: A 
Summary ot th^ Proceedings of the Lalce Arrowhead and-^ Anaheim 
Conferences, \^966,\J^67). 

The California community colleges have taken action 
towards recognizing th^^esponsibilities of educational 
institutions in meeting the needs of minority students. The 
California Community College Board of Governors has required 
that each community college in California pffer a course in 



Bthrric Studies as a part of t^e general education program 

(Brossman and Roberts, 1973). 

In addition, Lopez and Enos {1972f pp. ^9-50) 

reported on the increase of Chicano Studies courses in 

California colleges between I968 and 1972 1 ^ 

It is clear that while ^ome community 
college districts are not moving along 
as. rapidly as othexs, every si/ch" 
institution is doing something to 
bring ethnic or Chicano Studies into 
the curriculum. The data show that 
there has been a dramatic growth of 
ethnic studies in general anS^ Mexican- 
American or Chicano Studies /in partic- 
ular throughout CaliforniaVs systems ^ 
of public higher education^ 

Educational institutions may be able to mgJce a 
major contribution in providing^ the kiVids of educational 
experiences that are self-enhancing. Community colleges 
may be able to perform an important role\in enhancing the 
self -concept of Chicano students by including Chicano 
Studies in the 6urriculum, The potential value of Chicano 
Studies in self -concept enhancement appears\,to be promising. 

Summary . 

A renewed interest in the self-concept has emerged, 
A review of the related literature suggests a relationship 
between self-concept and academic achievement, A positive 
selfirconcept iias .been associated with successful academic 
achieyemefit while a negative self -concept has been associated 
with' low academip achievement, Chicano students have per- 
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formed at a low academic level. A review of the literature 

suggests that Chicano students may have a more negative than 

/ 

y positive s^lf -concept and that courses of study have been 
successfi^l in raising the self-concept* Chicano ^tudies 
courses have been propose^d as absolution to the educational 
and psychological problems related to a negative self -concept. 
Limited studies suggest that a Chicano Studijss curriculum can 
contribute towards self --concept enhancement and improved 
academic achievement. The community colleges were identified 
as being in a position v^here they could meet the educational 
and psychological needs of Chicano students by^ffering a 
self -enhancing Chicano Studies curriculum. 
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CHAPTER lit 
^5ETH0D0L0GY 



They(pjdriiiary' pui^pose of this^study is to determine 
if participation in ^ the/ learning activities of a Ghicano 
studies course would significantly /raise the self -concept of 
Chicane -students^ enxrolled i^i thes4 courses at the community 
college level. The purpose of this chapter is: tl) to 
define the subjects, (2) to describe the independent, 
moderator, and dependent variables in the study, (3) to 
describe the instrument used to measure the dependent 
variable, (^) to outline the procedure used in collecting 
the data, and (5) to descj^ibe the statistical procedure 
utilized in analyzing the dat^ 

Subjects . 

The study was conducted in an urban community 
college. The conmunity college was esj^ablished in I9I0 and 
at the time of the study ha(|_an^nrollment of appro;>erimately 
SJ^-OO students. Minority 'stddeH^s comprised appi^dximately 
per cent of the total enrollment. 

\The sample consisted of 65 Chicano students who 
were enrolled in one of four' selected Chicano Studies courses 
The h^ male and 23 female participants were enrolled in the 
non-required course on. a Volintary basis. They ranged in age 
from 18 to ^2, with two-thirds of the sub;iects "between the 
ages of 18-25. \ The mean cumulative grade point average of / 
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the participants was 2,52 and the mean yearly income reported 
by the sub jects^-^^as^ $8,27^, 



Independent Variables 

^y 

Chi can o Studies ^ Pour, courses from the' community 
college Chicano S,tudies curriculum were selected to assess 
the effects of participation JLli^ a Chicano Studies course on 
self-concept enhancement. The four courses/selected were: 

1, English 37: Chicano Literature, 

2, Human Development; The Chicano and , Education, 

3, Psychology 3?: Psychology of the Mexican- 
American, ^ _ , 

Social Science ^2: The Mexican-American in 
the United States, 

The course content in English 37 was concerned with 
a revj^ of Chicano writers (see Appendix A,), objectives 
of the course were to explore the writings of , Chicanes, to 
promote individual ^creativity in writing Chicano prose, to 
. gain .a greater understanding of the Chicano through poetry . 
and to incr^a^e^ the students ethnic awareness* 

The subject matter in the Chicano and Education 
/ ^course covered a. review of the .educational prob^ms encoun- 
tered by Chicano students in the educatioparl^ystem, reasons 
for these problems, and possible ^solutions^'yTopics covered 
included the educational status of the Chyca^|||||the educ^^- 
tional curriculum, standardized I.Q,* te/ts, cultural 
differences, staffing,*'^ and special programs. 
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This course was part of the^Human Development 
curriculum. Courses offered und^er Human Development are 
flexjlble and the topics may c^^ge from one semester to 
another. They do not have a required official course out- 
line. These courses are oriented towards aiding students 
in enhancing their personal development and are taught by 
^members of the student personnel staff. 

Psycholpgy 37 emphasized the development and 
formation of the Chicane personality (aee Appendix B). The 
of)jectives of the course were to analyze personality develop- 
ment, t^o promote self-understanding^ and to enhance the self- 
concept. ^ 



The curriculum in Sp^al Science 42 was concerned 



with a s^Tvey^ of the contemporary issues^ involving Chicanes 
(see Apt)endix: C). The course objectives were to review the 
contri'butions and problems of ''Chicanes in American society, 
promote understanding, and to enhance the s elf -concept . 

The ^;^^r courses selected were 18 week semester 
courses th^t carried 3 units of credit. The four courses 
were taught by four different Chicane male instructors. The 
participants were enrolled in one of these four selected 
courses. 

^ ' The learning activities of these courses focused 
on the cJhicano as the center of att,ention. Chicane students 
learned about their history, culture, and contributions. 
They were exposed to the social, educaltional, and psycho- 
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logical conflicts in society • The e;^posure to and parti cipa^ 
tion in the learning activities oif a Chicane Studies course 
constituted the treatment in/this study. The treatment was 
not related* to any one aj^cific activity or approach "but 
rather to the total cc^rse content and learning activities. 
It was anticipated that ex^sure to a cuapriculum that was 
ethnically oriented towards the Chicane and ;bhat was ^ con- 
cerned with strengthening the se^^^onc^jrc would have a 
positive psychological effect in seli^-conaept enhancement 
(Gallego-'s, 19^9? Guerra, 1970; CabreraVJ-971) • 



Moderator Variables 

Above median income p:rouT> compared to ^elow median 
income group. The subjects were classified as the above or 
below median income group on the basis of their response to 
a questionnaire on family income. The median yearly income 
reported by the subjects was $7,000.* Subjects who reported 
a median yearly income above $7fOOO were designated as the 
above median income group while t)iose below $7,000 were 
designated as the below median income group. 

Above established mean cumulative ffXade point 
average prouT) compared to below cumulative pcretde point 
average p;roup . Participants who reported a ipean cumulative 
grade point av^age of 2.7^ or greater were designated as 
above^ established mean cumulative grade point average grouj^. 
ParticiU^^ts who reported a mean cumulative grade point 
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average below 2.?^ were classified .as the below mean cumu- 
lative grade point average group. This figure represented 
the mean cumulative grade ^point average of the college 
student body (Sacram/nto City College Office of Student ^ 
Personnel, I975)./ 

Chlpam females compared to Chican'o males . The 
subjects were classified as male or female on the basis of / 
descriptive ' data reported. 



Dependent Variables ^ ^ 

Self-Concexpt , The dependent variable of self- 
concept was measured by means of the Tennessee Self -Concept 
Scale (TSCS) which was standardized by Pitts (I965), . Pitts 
(1965f PP» 1-2) described the Tennessee Self -Concept Scale asr 

The Scale consists ,of 100 self descriptive 
statements which the subject us^ to 
portray his own picture of himseltV Part 
of the Scale contains 90 items, equally 
divided as to positive and negative items. 
The remaining 10 items comprise the Self 
Criticism Scale. These are all mildly 
derogatory statements that most people ° 
aduiit as being true for them./ Individuals 
who deny most of these state^^ts most 
often are being defensive am' making a 
deliberate effort to present -a favorable 
picture of themselves.* 

For each self-descriptive statement, participants 
select one of five optional responses ranging from completely 
false to completely true. The TSCS yields a Total Positive 
Score on items measuring Identity, Self -Satisfaction, Behavior 
Physical Sel'f, Moral-Ethical Self, Personal ^elf. Family Self, 
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andf Social Self. The Total Positive Score was theionly score 
selected for examination in this study. Fitts (l9o5f P. 2) 
has stated; ^ 

This is the most important single score , - . 
on the counseling form. It reflects 
the overall level of self-esteem. 
Persons with high scores tend to like 
themselves, feel that they are persons ^ 
of value and worth, have confidence in 
themselves, and act accordingly. 
People with low scores are doubtful 
about their own worth; see themselves 
as undesirable; often feel anxious, > 
depressed, and unhappy? and have x 
little faith or confidence in them- 
selves . 

• The TSCS is normed so that persons whose total self 
concept score ranges from 316.O to ^22.0 are considered to 
have a normal self-concept (Fitts, 19^5) • The group upon 
which this norm was based consisted of a representative 



sample of 626 persons from different sopl-Qc:^conQmic, age, 
sex, and educational groups. Fitts (1965i P« 13) stated that 
"The effect^ of such demographic variables as :Sex>\ase, race, 
education, and intelligence on the scores of this Sc^Jfe^ are 
quite negligible." ^ 

The TSCS is .self administering and can be usjed with 
subjects age 12 or above who have at least a sixth grade 
reading level. Most participants can complete the TSCS in 10 
to 20 minutes (^tts, I965) 

— ^he test-retest reliability coefficient of all - 
major scores were reported by Fitts {19^5) • No coefficient 
felL below .60 and 5J percent of all coefficients reported 
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^ere above .80. "* Congdon (1958) reported a reliability 

» 

/ coefficient of .88 for the Total Positive Scale. This com- 



/ 

' pared favoi^bly to Fitts (I965) reliability coefficient of 



.92 for the Total Positive Scale. 
Procedures 

The study was conducted during an 18 week semester. 

Ninety-five conirnunity college Chicane Students who were 

Voluntarily enrolled in one of four different Chicano Studies 

courses were administered the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale on 

.the first day of ins4^ruction. 

The subjects were told that their help was being 

solicited aid in orienting the course content towards the 

needs of the students. They were instructed that they vrere 

to read one-hundred self-descriptive statements and that they 

were to select one of five optional responses. The particji- 

pants were also asked to furnish self-descriptive data suc^ 

as age, sex, grade point average, units completed, and the 

umber of Chicano Studies courses completed. All of the 

participants were informed that their responses would be kept 

confildential, ' " • 

\ ^ / 

At the end of the semester, sixty-five Chicano 

students from the original sample of 95 were stijl enrolled 

in the^ course. The sixty-five participants were comprised of^ 

forty-tv^o males and twenty-three females. The Tennessee Seli*- 

Corjcept Sca»lif 'i)as administered again at the conclusion ,of the 
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course. The posttest was -administered only to the subjects 



c 



who had also \)een\pretested» 
Data Analysis 

^ 

♦ A one-way analysis of covariance was utilized in 

order to analyze reported, pre and J)osttest data on self- 
concept measures. This statistical design method allowed, 
the experimer^ter to: • ^ 




1.- Exami he -pretest '"x" variable score differences 
as an independent measure. 

* 2>\Examine. postteJb "y" - variable score differences, 
as an independent measure. 

3. Control tl;^ax"x" variable, pretest differences in 
order to assess ,rfeh^ effect, of , the iridependenf 
variable upon fto^ttest "y" \variable score -, 
'. differentials (Tuotonan; ..197X^).- 

1 hypotheses were testfed at .th^.05 level of 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 



purpose of this cha^pter is ta present an 
analysis jand interpretation of the data » This researcher 
discusses the results Qf\he tr't^yt-^ijJ^^ used to ^ 

analyze the^ niaj^ hypothesis and the relationship between 
the dependerit variable of self -concept and the moderator 
variables of income, grade ^^oint average t'^' an^ sex. These \ 
rllationships were statistically treated bj^ a one-lway 
analysis of covariantje. The ,05 and .01 levels w|re used to 
determine the staitisti\^l sigrlif icanc-e of the tests. The .05 
level indicated that the \esults were probably significant 
and 'that further^ study is nd«ded. The iOl level indicated 
statistical significant^* 

I, Chicano Studies and SH.f -Cone ept ' 

■ . • ' >• 

In this section the remits are ^presented by statihg 

'a directional hypothesis prior to'the presentation of the 
da|a. The-- independent variable wal Chloano Studies, and—the 
dependent variable was self-conceptii 

Hypothesis 1: Chicano students -^m? complete a > 
ChicanoNstudies cou3;;se will show significant l\icreases on pr^ 
post self\concept measures. 

T^sts of Significance t Table 1 shows the- results of 
\ \ ' ■ ' 

the t-test for, hypothesis \1 that , a course in Chicano Studies 
p . " \ »■ •, 

woijld significantly iwcreas^the self -concept of Chicano 
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Table 1 ' 
t-Value for Self -Concept (TSCS^) 



N /X SD 



Pretest 65 ' 338.52 



^^ttest 65 3^8.71 




< .001 



Table -1 indicates that there was a significant 
difference between the^ means of the pre and posttests for the 
self-concept variable. This difference was significant at 
the .001 level. Therefore, the Ijypothesis was accepted.. 

1 1 . Income Level and Self -Concept 

A directional hypothesis for thi^ variables of income 
level and self-concept is stated prior to the presentation of 
the pertinent data in this sectioVi. After the hypothesis is 
stated a one-way analysis of covariance is presented.- 

^Hypothesis 2: Chicano students above established 
median income levels will have a significantly higher measured 
self-concept than Chicano students below the median income^ 
level. 

' ' Analysis of Covariance ; Table 2 shows the F-ratij 
for the dependent variable of self-concept and income level. 
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There was no significant difference found bet\ 
variables of income level and self-concept. THerefore, the 
hypothesis- was rejected. / 

III. Grade Point Averag;e and Self -Concept 

A directional hypothesis f^ the variable of grade 
point average and self-concept is^tated prior -tK the 
presentation of the pertinent data in this sectlo^i. After 
the hypothesis is stated an g^rtalysis of covari^ce is 

pr^>e?ited. ^_yr^ 

Hypothesis /Chicano students above esta^ished 
mean cumulative grade point averages will have a significantly 
higher measured sel^-concept than Chicano students below the 
mean cumulative g:^de point average. 

A nalysis of Covariance: Table 3 shows the F-rati6 
for the dependent varia^ble of self-concept andL grade point 
average. There was no significant difference found between 
the variable of grade point average and self -concept . 
Therefore/^ the hypothesis was rejected. 
IV. Se^ Differences and Self-Concept 

I A directional hypothesis for the variable of sex 
diff^ertces^and self -concept is stated prior to the presenta- 
tior/of the pertinent data in this section. After the 
hy/othesis is stated an analysis of covariance is presented. 

. Hypothesis Chicana females will have a 
/ignificantly higher measured self-concept thar^-Chicano males 
■ Analysis of Covariance : Table i>v shows the F-ratio 
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for the dependent variable of self-concept and sex differences • 
There was no significant dlffererice found "between the variable 
X3tt sex difference and self -concept. Therefore, the hypothesis 
was rejected* ' ' . - ^ 

Sumroary ' * / 

The purpose of this chapter was tjd present the 
results of the statistical analysis carried out in relation 
to the hypothesis examined in this study that self-concept 
measures would "be related tos (1) comp^^etion of a Chicano 
Studies course, (2) income levels, (3) gr^ide point average, 

/ 

and (if) se3%diff erences,^/^ — 

N^n sectionsyi, II, III, and IV the hypotheses were 
^ stated and" 'the statistical analysis presented. A statisti- 
cally significant difference at the .001 level was found in (^-^ 
the self -concept measures of Chicano students who completed ^ 
a course in Chicano Studies. ~No significant differences ^ere 
found between self -concept measures, income, grade point 
average, and sex differences. ^ 
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J^APTER V 

SUMMARY, DISCUSSION, IM]^ICATIONS , . 
AND RECOMMENDATIOl^S 



\ / 

Symmary . 

/ 

f This study investigated the relationship between 

Chicano Studies and self -concept , The purpose of this sti^i^^ 

/ ^' 

-was to determine whether participation in the learning 

- ' / 

activities of a Chicano Studies course would signifj/dantly* 
increase the self -concept of Chicano students enrolled in 
Chicano Studies at the community college l^^l. 

It was hypothesized th^t sig;alricant differences on 

pre-post^self -concept measures wouj^-a be shown by: (1) Chicano 

/ 

studepfts who completed a Cblg^o Studies course, (2) Chicano 
students above establishjgrtf median income levels. (^) Chicano 
studerit^ aj^ovis estaJ>?Cished mean cumulative grade point 
) Chicana female^',# 



average 




The Tennessee Self-Conp'ept Scale was us^d to measure 

t^tistical 
t^d pre and 
ne-way analysis 

/ 

th^t there 
the pre^ and 
stically / 
ound in the 

ted a cours'e 
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in Chicanq Studies. N6 significant differert^s were^ound on 
ti/e relatibnship between income, grade point average, sex 
differences and sedf -concept measures. 

Discussion of ;£he Results 

1/ Chio^o Studies and Self - Concept . 'The results, ' 
of the t-test wlalch was used to analyze the major hypothesis/' 
jthat a,/course/in Chicano Studies would significantly increase 



the self -except of Chicano students indicated that there 
was a significant difference between the means of the pre arift 
, postte/ts for the self -concept variable. This dif f eren~6e-was 
significa^^ at the .001. Therefore, the major hypothesis was 

/ accepted. / ^ / 

* / . ' 

It was f^und that ^ course in Chi-Cano Stu'dies:^%irg=;^ 
I nificantly aff ecied_the self-eoncept of Chicano students in a 
posi1;ive direction/ Chicano studeivts who completed a coursie ^ 
in Chicano ^^ud^:^ that stressed their^^cuJture, history, 
. contri 13^^i/>ris , and self -concept enhanaefraent experienced a 
slg^ii^cant increase on self-conceptr measures.^ The results 



of the study indica^d. that/ th^re^ was a positive gain in the 
yChicano student's self-concept during the semester course^'^ 
Sl^nii^cant^^^ increases, as measured by th^, 

Tenne:^J^e Self-Concept Scale, were achieved by Chicano 
students, ^/ 

The findl'^ngs of this study suggast^hai:_partici Ti- 
tian in the le^drning activities of a Chicano Studies cc^rs^ 



significantly affected the self-concept of Chicano students^ in 
% 

a positive direction. Significant increases in the self- 
concept of Chicano students after exposure to a Chicano 
Studies course also suggests that there is a cultural framework 
from which Chicano students can develop a positive self- ^ 
concept. The results i^idicate that a specialized cou/se of 
instruction that is e6inically oriented and self -enhancing can 
inody^y ^he self-concept of Chicano students in a significant 
nner. / M. t . , 



2t Inconi^^Level and Self - Concept ^^The analysis of 
covariance result^ indicated that there was^ rfo significant 
difference found between the variaT^les ot income level and 
self -concepts Chicano students^^atTove the ine<^ian income level 
of $7,0^0 did not exhibit a significantly higher measured 
s^lf-concept at ft he beginning or at, the end of a Chicano 
Studies course as compared to Chicano students below the 
median income Iqvel of $7,000. 

The results of the hypothesis assessing the relation- 
ship between income and self-concept contradicts the findings 
of Wylie (1963) who found that as the socio-economic level 
Increased that the self-concept also increased. The findings 
of Healey and De Blassie (197^). however, supported the 
results of this study. They found no significant differences 
on- the total ppi^^tive self-concept scores in assessing income 
differend.es/'^etween Chicanes, Blaqks and Anglos. 
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it can be speculated that perhaps the ^ median income 
level of #7>000 used in this study to divide the> two groups 
may have resulted in the findings of no significant differ- 
ences ♦ A lower figure or a higher figure might have more ^ 
accurately assessed the relationship between income and self- 
concept. For example, it is^possible that Chicano students 
below an income figure of /j^erhaps ^iJ-^OOO might show a 
significant contrast in/Self-concept measures when compared. 



to Chicano students a^ve an income figure of $^,o6tJ7 Ai^other 
approach could be tp compare Chicano students beloT^\ ^if, 000 to 
Chicano students ^ove $15^000 for signific 
self -concept • 

/ 

It ye^ould also be speculated that 
opment of a positive self-concept is no"6niece;ss^r^y /dependent 
upon a higher income. It may be that othe3 
experiences are more closely related toy anposTtiye 
concept'. It appears that addi-^ional researc 
relationship between income level and qelf-cc 

3. Grade Point Average and Self rConcept i There was 
no significant difference found between t^h^^ependent variable 
of self-concept and grade point average. Chroano students who 

V / 

had a mean cumulative grade point av^erage above 2*7^ did not 
have a sifenif icarttly higher measua?fed self-concept at the 
beginning or at the end of a Ch/cano Studies coursers com- 
pared to Chicano students bel/ow a jnean cumulative grade point 
average of 2.7^* While PuAey (1970) suggested that there was 




a significant relationship between self-concept and grade 
point average, the findings of this study ^ere supported l)y 
Fitt^s (1972) who reported that there was no definitive answer 
regstrding the relationship between self -concept and grade 

point average. , 

To this researcher the evidence suggests that a 
comparison based on a different grade point average might 
yield- significant results. For example, comparing Chi cano 
students who have a grade point average below 2.0 to Chicano 
students above a grade point average of 2,0 might be more 
significant. It can be speculated that Chicano students 
below a grade point average of 2.0 rather than the figure of - 
2.7^+ utilized in this study might have a more negative self- 
concept than Chicano s-tudepts above a grade point average of 
2,0. Another alternative^could be to compare Chicano students 
below a grade point average of 2.0 to Chicano students above'' 
3,0 for significant self-cqfncept measures. / 

It is also possible tiiat a positive self -concept is 
not dependent upon a high grade point average and that^o^ 
variables are more important ^n contributing to^aTpositive 
self~co,ncept. It appears that additional research assessing 
the relationship between self-concept and gra-de point average 

is needed. / 

\\, Sex Differences and^ Self - Concept . X^here was' no 
significant difference found between the de^^dent variable 
of self -concept and sex differences. Chi6ana females "iifi^ot 
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have a significantly higher measured sel/f-concept at tjie 

beginning or at the end' of a Chicano Studies course'^ 

compared to Chicano males. This firtding was supposed iy 

y ' ' // ■ / / 

Heale'y/and De Blassie (197^/) who found no signifiiiant / 

differences on the .total positiKre self -concept scores in / 

comparing sex differences, among Chicanos, Blacks and Angl^^. 

Bledsoe (1964), however, reported that females had a higher 

self -concept than males. /y • ' 

One of the shortcomings Inp^s study in coifiparing 

sex differences was the small:^a«^^r of female participants 

m = 23) as compared to male participants (N = ^2). A 

/ 

larger, more equal sample may have resulted in a significant- 
difference between sex differences and self -concept measures. 

It is 'also possible that a positive self-concept is 
not dependent upon sex differences but is a result of othdr 
factors. Additional research' assessing the relationship 
betv^een sex differences and self -concept is needed. 
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Implications for the Community Colleg:es > . . *» 

It was hypothesized that participation in the 
learning activities of a Chicano Studies course would 
significantly increase the. self -concept of Chicano students. 
The findings of this study indicated that Chicano Studies 
courses were successful in significantly increasing the self- 
^ncept of Chicano students. The results of this study have 
' several educational implications. One major implication 
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derived from this experiment is that a culturally orieiited 
ethpic course can meet -the educational and psychological needs 
of. Chicart6 students. 

Chicane Studies courses were proposed as a response 
tp .the. limited coverage of the Ch!Lcano culture, history, and 
contributions in th$ school curriculum. Exposure to a 
curriculum that emphasized the Chicano experience and 
.emphasized the self -concept was suggested as being self- 
enhancing. The results of this study pdii\t.out the value of 
Ahe relatively new .cpmmunity college Chi cano Studies curric- 
\ilum in self-concept enhancement^. *The results, of this study- 
show that a Chicano Studies program carf be effective in 
significantly increasing the self-conc^t df Chi^cano students. 
Chicano students who w^re exposed to the learhing activities \ 
of a ^hicano Studies course experienced significant increases 
in self-Concept measure .'^ - * 

The implications of this relationship c^n be \xt ended 
to^^thef community cqlleges.. The community collegeJ^^n ]p^r- 
\form an important role in the self-concept enhanQ.ement of 
Chicano students by^ providing a Chicano Studies curriculum^ ^ 
As the- Chicano 6ni?ollment ' increases in the community^ colleges 
it can be expected that requests will be made by Chicano - > 
students for Chicano Studies courses. In deciding whether to 
institute" Chicano Studies programs the community colleges 
should consider the potential value of these courses in srelf- 
concept enhancement. V / 
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, ^il'e this experiment was primarily concerned with 

the comnninlty college level, the implications of the study 
can be extended to the elementary, high school, and f ouisvear 
College level. Educatianal Institutions 'can create a favoa;^ 
able learning environment for dhicano students by providing^ 
self-enhancing Chicane Studies Curriculum. " \ 

\ V- 

The findings ^a|^ signific^it relationship tsietween 

Qhicano Studies and self -cotipept may u"btimately have imp^Li- 

cations for curriculum revisions. The traditional schoolX 

. \ , . 

curriculum can be expected to Undergo^ change'v Courses that ^ 
^are ethnically oriented towards the Chicano ca\be expected 
to increase. This trend will have implications not only for 
curriculum revisions but also financially and in sel^ting 
t,he teaching staff. ' 

No significant differences were found be"twe^ incoi^^ 
level,* grade point avera^e^^ex- differences and self- 
concept Jji-*^T^^ Perhaps a positive self-concept is not 

significantly re],ated to these variables. It may be that an 
educational experience such a> exposure to the learning \^ 



3re significant 



activities o^ a Chicano Studies coufj 
than socio-eoononiic, academic^ and sex differences. 'Perhaps 
all students, regardless of income levels, grade point 



average, and sex differences , can Deliefit from a §elf-enhancing 
Chicano Studies course. ' \ 

A furtherXimplication of this experiment is the 
Dossible iTelationship between self -concept and academic \ « 
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achiev^ement. While this relationship v;as not specifically 
assessed in this experiment, the results of the study^imply 

a possible relationship for consideration. It is possible 
that a posltjive self -concept may be related to academic 
success. This relationship may be^ significant in view of the 
high drop-out ^ate of Chicano students and their low average 
years of education completed. It can be peculated that a 
self -enhancing Chicano Studies program may, over a period of 
time, lead to e<^ucational success and have a positive effect 
on academic achievement. 

^ ^ The implications of this study are relevant not 

onl^for Chicano students but for all st\:|^nts\ on th6 
commuhity college campus. The oommur^ty college "open door". 
J policy has attracted an increasing number of ncSr^traditional 
students. \lt can be expected that this trend will continue 
in the near^^f^ture. The community colleges can expect to 

.receive stiidentVwho can benefit fro^i programs that enhance 
the self-concept. \ - ' i 

These programs do not necessarily have\ to be Chicano 
Studies for all students^ As the importance of self -concept 
becomes more established in the educational process, 
coiamunity colleges may be faced vrith developing programs or 
ccJurses of. study that are self -enhancing. Tne community 

^x^olleges c^n pe^i;^rm a valuable service by .providing a sel^- 
enJ^ncing curriculum for all students. A curriculum that ; 



\ 



will ^lable" all students to perceive themselves as worWTy 



\ 
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\ 



and valuable human beings'; 

The community college ^perience does not Have" 
r^&suJLt in failure for the nontraditib^l student, - An 
edufta'tional experience-- that result:^\in a\j)as4rtj:ve self- 
concep:^ can enable students to^JieVelop^ileii^^ potential 
to find\ducatio^T-ej^};eyg^ and to live a supce^ful life. 
Reali5;a*tSn\^ these goals^^s^^l^^^ the "open dol 
commi^ity colife^e a reality fpr the rt^idejota-i-^'^rves^ 

Re comsyejiaations for igurther Research 

^'^^'"'"^ j: is recommeh4ed that the following areas be 
examined in ^o)^e det^l, ^^^v '\ 

1. B^ture research a^ess^ng the relationship ^ 

etween 

c4ii^ deration o?^?|i^^^ shortcomings in this 

study. It is recominenddd that similar studies incliide a 
larger sa^^e of participants and the utilization of both 
^cs^ontrol, ^nd expe^ijnental groups . A|i ^qi^al^ nufaber of ^le and 
fefiial? iparticipants. should Silsti^e selected. possibility 



of cotiduct^/ig the study ov>i- the f>eri|od of one\ school yeAxj 
shquld. also be considered. 

•I 

2. Studies assessing the relatlW^hip betweei 



income, grade point average, sexSAIf f ere^ices 



concept should^be •^3x>fi3tucted 
yeal^. 



iur3 



^le pd:^idd o 



3. It is recommendedvW}at this stuc 



.•I 
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in one ^specif ic Chican^ Studies course that eipphaslizes self- 
concept enhancement. 




In order to more fully^a^^5esi\j^^ relationship 
between Chicano Studies and self-concept at different levels 



of the educational system it is recommended that similar 
stiKbies be conducted at the elementary, high school, and 
university levels. This study should also be replicated in 
other community colleges in order to cross-validate tlje 
findings of this study. 

i 5» Studies asseg^ing the effects of Chicano Studies 
in other areas should be conducted. Possible^ areas for 
research could include the relationship between Chicano 
Studi^ and the drop-out rate of Chicano students as compared 
\ tp otlier courses^ Other areas for research could include the 
effects of Chicano Studies not only^or Chicano students but 



for other students a^ well in self -concept measures^ and 

\ * 
atti\tude changes among groups. 

6. \Jt is recommended that follow-up, studies be 

\ ^.^ ■ 

conducted on Chicano students who have completed a Chicano 

\ /"^ 

Studies course. Further research should exa^nine whethgr'' 




those students have a lower college drop-out rate, a hil 
college grade* point average, and graduate from college as 
compared to Chicano students who have not completdcl a Chicano 
Studies cburse. 



'I 7. The relationship between self -concept and 
academic aphievement needs to be investiga^ted in more detail. 
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8. The relationship between any courses designated 
as self-enhancing and self -concept measures should be assessed. 
These courses would not necessarily be directed towards 
Chicano students but towards all students. Colleges and other 
educational institutions should be encouraged to conduct 
research into programs that have potential self -enhancing 
values, 

9. The role of counseling services in identifying 
students who have a low self-concept , and placement of these 
students in the proper programs of Ijistruction should be 
examined. This service could, be valuable in placing, strident s 
who need a self -enhancing experience in the types of courses 
that will provide that experience. 

This study investigated the effects of a Chicano 
S^ieg course on the " self -concept of Chicano students. It 
was found that exposure to the learning activities of a 
Chicano Studie,d^/iours« significantly increased the self- 
concept of Chicano students. While this stu^ has primarily^ 
concentrated on the Chicano community college student, the 
results have implications for all levels of education 




for all students. It is hoped that the results.xJi; this study' 

will focys attention on the' importance of thd self-con^pt in 

thek educational process and qn courses of instruction that 
•-.^ ^ ■ . ■ ^ 

are self-enhancing. 

\ 
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Appendix A 

SACRAIVENTO CITY (joLLEGE COURSE OUTLINE INFORMATION SHEET 



Division: Languages & Literature Department: English 
Date: 10/73 ^ 

Instructors Who Prepared This Outline: Ben Sanchez 

Course Name and Number: English 37 Units: 3 

Semester Offered: Fall & Spring 

Descriptive Title of Course: Chicano Literature 

Course Prerequisite: 

None ; J 

Weekly meeting schedule: 3 hours lecture ^ 

Catalog Description: 

Study of Chicano writers and their works ♦ 

Course Objectives: 

1. To provide the opportunity for exploration of Chicano works. 

2. To provide an environment to promote individual creativity 
in the writing of Chicano prose. 

3. Greater understanding of the Chicano in America, through 
prose. . . 

Methods of Evaluation: 

Class discussion; written assignments ; oral reports; final 

examination. . . . 

Kethods of Instruction: 

Lecture-discussion; skits; field trips; films; speakers: 

panel discussion. ' — 

Contributions to General Education: 

To increase the students ethnic avTareness. . 

\ Comments to Counselors: 

Inform all students that this course is available, and open 
/ to ALL students. A knowledge of Spanish is NOT required* 
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/' / 

COUBSE NUMBER AND NAME: English 37 Chlcano Literature 

suggested Time Schedule and Sequence of Instruction 



Week 


Units of Instruction 


1. 


7 weeks — The Chicano novel 


2. 


0 

from novels such as — Pocho, Chicano, Barrio Boy, 




And The Earth Did Not Part, Plum Plum Picker, 




Bless Me Ultiinat etc. 




6. 


7. 


8. 


h Weeks — Short Stories 


9. 


Material - Text-Mexican American Authors 


10. 


n. 


12. 


3 Weeks — Poetry 


13. 


Waterials such as ' — Yearnings. Chicano Lit, 'etc. 


lit. 




2 Weeks — Drama 


16. 


Text Chicano Literature 


17. 







student's Required Texts or Materials: 
Author. Title.nPublisher. Year of Publication 
Faust e, Chicano Literature . 
Paredes, Mexican-American Authors / 
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\ Appendix B 
SACRAMENTO CITY COLLEGE COURSE OUTLINE INFORMATION SHEET 



Division: Social 'Science Department: Psychology /Ethnic Studies 
Date t 10/7^ 

Instructors who prepared this outline! K. Ramirez 

Course name and number: Psychology 37 ' ' Units: 3 

Semester offered: F & S [ ^ 

Descriptive title of course t Psychology of the Mexican-America n . 
Course prerequisite: 

Psycholopcy 1 or 7 or 50 or permission of Instructor 

Weekly meeting: schedule: Three hours lecture ^ 

-Catalog description: 

An examination of Mexican-American behavior patterns .with 
emphasis on personality development and those factors which 

contribute to its unique formation, 

Course objectives: 

To present an analysis of the personality development of the 
Mexicaii^^merlcan from Infancy to maturity; achieve a greater 
understanding of self through others; and provide an 
opportunity^ to begin altering self-defeating, self -hating, 

and dehumanrzlnfl: attitudes towards oneself* 

Methods of evaluation: 

Examinations, \lass participation, projects and T)apers> 

Methods of inst^niction: 

Lecture» <^roup drgcusslont and basic encounter techniques^ 
Contributions to ^)^eral education: 

The overall impact of this course on the students would be a 
greater awareness andNunderstanding of California's largest 
minority. To enhance ra^ overall academic ability of the 
Chicane throuprh self --discQvery and an Increase in self-esteem. 
Comments to counselors: 
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COURSE NUIfflER AND NAMEi Psychology 37 • Psychology of the 
Mexl can-Ame'rl can 

Suggested Time Schedule and Sequence of Instruction 

Week Units of Instruction 

1, Introduction 

2. Historical background of the Mexican Culture and 
personality tyx)e 

3> Childhood and T)ersonality development 



^ • Chicane ad descent in search of self 



5> The adult ^personality 



6. Intimate relationships and self -disclosure patterns 
(marriage, etc) 

7> Sex-role identity 

8, Defense mechanisms unique to the Chic^no.. " "--^ 

9. Mental health arwl the Chicane _^ 



10. Authoritarianism in the Chicane (Machismo) 



11. Effects of assimilation on personality 



12, Effect of education on self-concept 





Awareness of self and others as contributors 
self -concept 


to 


a sound 


15. 


Awareness of self and others as contributors 
self -concept 


to 


a sound 


16. 


Kmercrence of a new personality tyoe 






17. 



Studeht's Require4 Texts or Materials: 
Author. Tltlet Publisher. Year of Publication 
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Appendix C 

SACRAMENTO CITY COLLEGE COURSE OUTLINE INFORI4ATI0N SHEET? 

Division; Social Science Department: Social Science Date; ll /7^ 

Instructors who prepar4d this outline: Jess Gonzalez 

Course name and numbe:/i Social Science • Units i 3 
Semester offered i F & S ! . 

Descriptive title of course: The Mexican-American in the 

United States 



Course prerequisite: 

None; History 10 recommended 



Weekly meeting schedule :' Three hours lecture 
Catalog descrlptionr 



A sux^?By-.Q£conteraporary Issues concerning the Mexican-American 
in the UnitecHstates • Emphasis on discrimination, farm labor 
mtovement, justice, educational and political problems and the 

Clyicano movement, 

C6urse objectives : 

Jo point out thl historical and cultural contributions fhf the 
Mexican- Americans^ strengthen the self-image of the Me^can- 
Amerlcan; develop the skills for self -Inquiry by Identi/fying 
problems as they relate to the Mexican-American; bring/ the 
problems of the Mexican -American tp the attention of other 
groups; provide the motivation for future study in the area 

of minority groups, ^ 

Methods of evaluation; 

Community projects, readlnp: reports, discussion s, exams, 

Methods of Instinactlon: 

« 

Primarily lecture-discussion. Use of films, tapes', and 

speakers when approTjriate. ^ . 

Contributions to general education: 

To gain an appreciation of the historical and cultural 
contributions of the Mexican-American ethnic group and to 

become aware of the problems facing minor ity groups. . 

Comments to counselors:. 

The course is open to all students, correspond with four 
year schools about the possibility of granting credit towards 
so'ciolopcy requirements. 
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COURSE NUMBER AMD NAME: Social Science 



Suggested Time Schedule and Sequence of Instruction 
Veek , Units of Instruction 
1. Introduction . 



2. 


■ ■ — " ) ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The Distorition of History 


• 


3. 


Population Trends: Migration Patterns 




^. 


Prejudice and Discrimination/'"'^^ 






Prejudice and Discrimination 




6. 


Socio-economic status 




7. 


Hue 1 era 




8. 


Huelpca , 




9. 


Military Service 




10. 


Justice and the Mexican-American 




11. 


Justice and the Mexican-Americ^arl - 




12. 


* * 

Educati on 




13. 


Education 






Political Awareness 




15. 


Political Awareness 




16. 


The Chicane Movement 




17. 


The Chicane Movement 





student's Required Texts, or Materials: 
Author,. Title, Publisher. Year of Publication 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 

LOS ANGLl-ilS 




